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Our Contributors 


At the suggestion of Dr. Strang, the Dean of Women and her staff at the University of 
Wisconsin agreed to assume major responsibility for the March Journat and are herewith 
presenting a brief view of Wisconsin’s Women’s Self-Government Association in its 50th 
year, of its Careers Conference in its 35th year, and of certain aspects of the work of the 
office of the Dean of Women. 


We hope very much that we may hear how the rest of you are working things out in 
these confused and uncertain times. 


Heven Kayser, Adviser to Sophomores and Panhellenic 
Emity CuHEervenik, Placement and Occupational Adviser 
Barzara Cotsron, Freshman Adviser 

Mrs, Louise Troxe.i, Dean of Women 


Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean: A Radcliffe graduate and Ph.D., Mrs. Dean has a Master’s Degree 
in international law from Yale, is a lecturer with the rank of full professor at Harvard 
University. She is also Director, Research Department of the Foreign Policy Association. 
She was selected as the keynote speaker for our WSGA Semi-Centennial year because she 
is the kind of person, both personally and professionally, we would like to have our 
women students emulate. 


Mrs. Lois K, Mathews Rosenberry: Formerly dean of women and associate professor of history 
at the University of Wisconsin. Past National president AAUW. Has been also a mem- 
ber of the faculties of Vassar and Wellesley Colleges. She now lives in Madison, the 
wife of Judge Marvin B. Rosenberry, Chief Justice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


Helen White: Professor of English, University of Wisconsin. Member U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, one of five voting delegates to the Second General Conference 
of UNESCO in Mexico City in late 1947, Vice-Chairman National Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, one of the vice-presidents International Federation of University Women, 
past National president AAUW. 


Janis Tremper: Miss Tremper came to Madison last summer as secretary of the National 
Student Association. She was a member of the first Post-War American delegation to 
the International Student Service Conference held in England in 1946, and is a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Provisional Committee of International Student Service. 


Jessie Allan: Formerly head of the English Department, Beloit, Wisconsin, High School, 
now Head Resident, Barnard Hall, University of Wisconsin. 





Foreword By The President 
Of The University Of Wisconsin 


On behalf of our University may I 
voice a deep appreciation to THE 
Journat for this opportunity to pub- 
licize our constructive program for 
our women students. We are proud of 
this opportunity to tell what we think 
is a grand story of women on the 
campus of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. This issue has, however, a more 
serious purpose appropriate to our 
times. 

The University of Wisconsin is now 
completing its first century of service 
to the state and nation. This is a year 
of anxiety and uncertainty. Individ- 
uals, groups, and nations are under 
great tensions. This extremely criti- 
cal era in man’s history in which we 
have neither war nor peace offers each 
of us a terrifying responsibility. Our 
students today will be our leaders to- 
morrow. In this capacity they will 
need all the idealism, all the wisdom, 
and all the knowledge that it is within 
our power to impart. The desperate 
need for educated, trained leadership 


in our nation and in our world pro- 
vides us a sobering, yet a most inspir- 
ing educational opportunity. 

We at Wisconsin are trying to make 
the most of this great opportunity to 
provide a generation of leaders who 
can lead our sick and weary world to 
stability and security for all. I am 
confident every institution of learning 
in these United States shares this 
sense of challenge and opportunity. 

We, as educators, carry a tremen- 
dous responsibility in the endless task 
of preserving and perpetuating the 
unique heritage that we as Americans 
share. We of the University of Wis- 
consin are keenly aware of our deep 
obligation in which we all share as 
citizens and as leaders in education. 
We, as you, are aware of our impos- 
ing responsibility to the future of our 
state, our nation, and our world. 

The responsibility and the opportu- 
nity is ours—now. 

Epwin Broun Frep, President, 

The University of Wisconsin. 











Political Currents in Europe* 


MRS. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Mr. Chairman, Miss Rasmussen, 
and members and friends of the Uni- 
versity. I am delighted to have the 
opportunity of coming here tonight. 
It has been a long-time desire of mine 
to have the occasion to visit the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin whose fame, as 
you know, has become nationwide. I 
am only sorry that I have to flit in 
and out of town today, but hope I will 
have a better opportunity to become 
acquainted with all of you on some 
other occasion. And I feel particularly 
honored to have been invited on this 
program celebrating the semi-centen- 
nial of women’s self-government on 
your campus. I do not know whether 
the Committee realized that one of 
the things I myself did when I was in 
college, and that was Radcliffe Col- 
lege, was to be President of Student 
Government. So I feel particularly 
pleased to pay tribute to the achieve- 
ment of this University in having self- 
government. 

When I entered Radcliffe I had 
just come from Europe in the wake of 
the first World War. I had received 
my education entirely in Eastern Eu- 
rope where there was very little ex- 
perience with anything resembling 
self-government or democracy. It 
was, therefore, very educational for 
me to become involved right away in 
the self-government of Radcliffe Col- 
lege which, at that time, was far out 
in the forefront as compared with 
many sister institutions, at least in the 
East. And I feel that I benefited tre- 


*Edited from a stenotype record of a speech deliv- 
ered Oct. 15, 1947, at the University of Wisconsin. 





mendously by the experience I my- 
self gained, first as Secretary, then as 
President of Student Government, 
not only because I thought it splen- 
did that students are able to enjoy 
such great rights in their self-govern- 
ment, but because I think it taught all 
of us who participated in student gov- 
ernment the kind of responsibilities we 
must all learn to exercise if we are 
going to be responsible citizens in a 
democratic society. So for your next 
50 years, I hope that you will think a 
good deal about the possibility that 
participation in student government 
offers students in preparing them- 
selves for the larger responsibilities of 
living in this nation, and in the mod- 
ern world of which the United States 
is an integral part. . 

Tonight, we are talking about a con- 
troversial subject, the “Political Cur- 
rents in Present-Day Europe.” It is 
a very controversial subject indeed, 
and that is why I hope that during the 
question period, you will feel entirely 
free to heckle me if you do not agree 
with me. I like to be heckled, and I 
can assure you it is much more inter- 
esting for me to hear from those of 
you who do not agree with me than 
from those who agree. So be ready 
with questions during the period which 
will follow immediately after. 

It is impossible to talk about politi- 
cal currents in Europe without first 
doing something that is very difficult 
for most of us here to do. And that is 
to undertake a very great act of imag- 
ination, to imagine what Europe looks 
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like today. This is very difficult be- 
cause this country, fortunately, did not 
suffer the ravages of war. Although 
many families suffered grievous per- 
sonal losses, the United States was not 
conquered, nor occupied by the ene- 
my. We did not have the wholly de- 
moralizing effect of foreign conquest 
of the soil of this country. Our indus- 
try and our agriculture remained in- 
tact and, in fact, were vastly expanded 
in order to meet the needs of our own 
forces as well as those of our allies. It 
is therefore difficult for many Ameri- 
cans to imagine the state of Europe 
today. 

If we look at Europe realistically, 
what do we see? We see a continent 
that was the cradle of our Western 
civilization and still has great influ- 
ence upon civilization throughout the 
world, which has been destroyed and 
ravaged by the effects of two World 
Wars and a great depression. We must 
always remember those events as the 
background of what is happening to- 
day in Europe. This devastation 
means that today Europe has been 
drained. It has been drained physi- 
cally because much of its material 
wealth has been destroyed as a result 
of the last war and, of course, even 
the effects of the first World War had 
not been completely remedied by 
1939. Bridges and roads and rail- 
ways have been blown up. Houses 
have been wiped out or made unliv- 
able by the thousands in different 
countries. There has been large-scale 
destruction of real wealth in terms of 
industrial productivity through the 
destruction of factories and the deple- 
tion of raw materials which had been 
stored in Europe for industrial pro- 
duction. Fields had been neglected 


during the war, allowed to be fallow, 
or had not been fertilized for lack of 
agricultural labor and imported ferti- 
lizer. Machinery and tools were used 
up for war purposes or have become 
obsolete. All this industrial and agri- 
cultural plant has thus been gravely 
undermined throughout Europe and, 
of course, I include in Europe, Brit- 
ain as well. 

Perhaps even more important for 
the present condition of Europe has 
been the terrible and tragic depletion 
of the human element. The Nazis 
were particularly determined to de- 
stroy the skilled people in Europe— 
technicians, professors, intellectuals, 
teachers — all those who could con- 
tinue the heritage of civilization in 
Europe. The Germans were particu- 
larly ruthless in this respect in the 
countries of Eastern Europe and in 
Russia, because their plan was to sub- 
jugate these countries, to make them 
merely sources of foodstuffs for the 
great industrial empire that the Nazis 
hoped to build. Europe today, there- 
fore, has to start on its reconstruction 
lacking the skilled assistance, the tech- 
nical know-how that are particularly 
important at this critical stage. What 
is even worse—two World Wars have 
drained Europe of its young genera- 
tions, of two young generations in suc- 
cession. When people today look upon 
developments of Britain, or France, 
or elsewhere in Europe and say, 
“Where are the skilled people, where 
are the talented people, why are there 
so few able leaders in Europe?” there 
are obvious answers to these questions. 

One answer antedates the present 
war, because much of the most skilled, 
adventurous leadership of Europe has 
come to enrich this country. So 
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America’s gain has been Europe’s loss 
for nearly a century as it is. And then, 


on top of that, Europe has lost young . 


men, and women also, as the result of 
two world wars, and there now is a 
terrible gap between the very young 
generation and the old who have to 
carry on the leadership they should 
have abandoned long ago had there 
been adequate succession. 

Another tragic factor in Europe is 
that the very young, the ones who are 
going to be the generation working 
with our children tomorrow — these 
young people have been born and 
brought up under the most devastat- 
ing and demoralizing conditions of 
malnutrition, disease, and terror—a 
kind of terror created by Nazi con- 
quest which led parents to teach their 
children to deceive, to sabotage against 
the Nazis, to try and lie to everyone. 
That kind of demoralization cannot 
be remedied overnight. 

Many visiting Americans returning 
from Europe say: “Why do those peo- 
ple not work more? Aren’t the Social- 
ists incompetent in Britain? Are the 
French and Italians lying down on the 
job? Why do we have to help them?” 
When I was in Europe right after the 
war, the miracle to me was that these 
people worked at all. It was a miracle 
to see human beings emerge out of 
ruins, out of the rubble of dead cities, 
have the courage to get up every 
morning, and take up their daily tasks 
under conditions that defy any expe- 
rience we could imagine for ourselves 
in this country. We must, therefore, 
see this in the background, this long 
period of strain, and fatigue, and mor- 
tal terror if we are to understand the 
political situation in Europe today. 
We must not do what so many people 


do here, and that is transpose the ex- 
perience of Wisconsin into Europe. In 
Europe, people do not have the ad- 
vantages of Wisconsin or any one of 
our other states. They cannot be ex- 
pected to think and act the way we do 
under more fortunate circumstances, 
Now what can we see in this tragic 
setting of post-war experience? What 
we see I find often extremely encour- 
aging. I do not share the pessimism 
that is often expressed about the fu- 
ture of Europe. 

It is true that there are some very 
alarming factors. Perhaps the most 
alarming is the survival of Nazi and 
Fascist tendencies. This, I think, is 
too often overlooked here today, be- 
cause we are so obsessed with our fear 
of Russia that we sometimes have for- 
gotten against whom we fought the 
last war. We fought against Nazism 
and Fascism in Germany and Italy, 
speaking specifically of Europe to- 
night. And yet, in Germany itself, in 
spite of the fact that the Germans have 
no possibility of not comprehending 
their defeat this time, when their 
country is occupied and partitioned by 
four allies, it is the consensus of in- 
formed observers that Nazi tendencies 
remain extremely strong in the Ger- 
man population. We see examples 
constantly of a return of anti-Semitism 
in Germany, in spite of the fact that 
so many Jews have been destroyed 
there that anti-Semitism should really 
have no excuse whatever today even 
to Nazis. And very little is observed 
of a feeling of guilt or regret among 
the Germans for what they have done 
to Europe. Let us always remember 
that what has happened to Europe, 
the devastation of the continent, is 
due in the first place to what was done 
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by the German conquering armies. 
Let us not forget this because, in the 
midst of the excitement about Russia, 
some people are getting so confused 
that they think it was Russia which in- 
vaded Europe in 1939. Let’s get our 
history—our recent history, at least— 
as straight as we can. So these Nazi 
and Fascist tendencies are reappearing 
in Germany and in Italy as well and, 
of course, we still have Spain under 
Franco in Europe, which remains a 
focus of reactionary Fascist ideology. 
Under the circumstances, we should 
be a little more sympathetic perhaps 
to those people in countries that the 
Nazis conquered in this last war who 
feel quite skeptical about our plans for 
the revival of a strong economic Ger- 
many. There are many reasons why 
Germany should be rehabilitated. I 
entirely agree with those who feel that 
we cannot leave Germany as a desert. 
Any idea of transforming Germany 
into an agrarian or pastoral country, 
as was proposed under the Morgen- 
thau Plan, was totally fantastic and 
impracticable. 

But the countries that were con- 
quered by the Nazis fear that the 
United States may become so absorbed 
in the necessity of rebuilding at least 
Western Germany, for which we are 
financially responsible, and shall be so 
concerned with cutting down the bur- 
den now borne by our taxpayers for 
the feeding of Western Germany, that 
we may neglect the fact we are re- 
building at the present time a country 
whose people, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, have not changed their views 
about the role of the German people 
in Europe. That is the real danger. 
So when you hear the Russians, and 
the Poles, or the French, saying that 


the German people must be changed 
first, then only will it be safe to re- 
build a strong economic Germany, you 
must remember that there you have 
the voice of sad experience in Europe, 
sad experience of the fact that two 
world wars were started by Germany. 

Equally alarming to many people 
has been the spread of Communist in- 
fluence in Europe and, since this is the 
newest phenomenon, this is the phe- 
nomenon to which our press and radio 
pay the most attention. Of course, 
here you are students, and so I am sure 
that you know, or should know, your 
history well. But around the country, 
in general, I am constantly amazed by 
the short memory we have. We keep 
on forgetting. As soon as one new 
phenomenon comes up, we forget the 
last phenomenon. We are now so pre- 
occupied with the menace, as we see it, 
of Communism, that we are not pay- 
ing attention to the menace of Nazism. 
And yet I am inclined to believe that, 
if the menace of Nazism had dimin- 
ished after the war, you would not 
have had such success for Communist 
influence in Europe. There are today 
many people in Europe who, while 
they do not in the least agree with 
Communist ideology or with the Rus- 
sian system of political dictatorship, at 
the same time feel that they have 
nothing in common with Nazism. And 
if it becomes a question of a choice be- 
tween revival of Nazism and Fascism 
in Central Europe, or acceptance of 
Communism, we may find a great 
many vacillating people now turning 
to Communism. Why has Commu- 
nism won influence in Europe, and 
how great is this influence today? 

It has been my belief for the past 
quarter of a century—ever since Rus- 
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sia re-emerged as a factor in European 
affairs — that Communism would not 
make much headway in countries 
which had had experience with politi- 
cal liberty and with the concept and 
practice of private property. Actually, 
Communism was not the force that 
triumphed in Europe during the pe- 
riod of the world depression when 
millions of people were embittered, 
disillusioned and frustrated: This 
seemed to be a good soil for Commu- 
nism. But what grew on that soil in 
Europe? Not Communism, but Na- 
zism and Fascism. I always believed, 
however, that Communism would 
have influence in those countries 
whose social, economic and political 
conditions resembled those of Russia 
in 1917—that is, all countries which 
were still in a semi-feudal, political 
condition, which had been subject to 
autocratic rule, where church and 
state had not been separated, and 
where economic conditions of the early 
days of the Industrial Revolution had 
not been sufficiently alleviated to give 
any promise or hope of security or 
even a meager living to the bulk of 
the population. Such conditions ex- 
isted in Russia in 1917, and such con- 
ditions still existed in 1939 in most of 
the areas of Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans. Such conditions exist also, of 
course, in Asia, in the Near and Mid- 
dle East, and in some countries of 
Latin America. Those are the fields 
where there will be a real possibility 
of Communist influence. The success 
of Russia and of Communism in East- 
earn Europe and the Balkans has been 
due, in my opinion, first and foremost 
to the fact that the peoples of these 
areas were wondering how they could 
overcome their backward political and 
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economic conditions, looked upon the 
example of Russia and, while not ap- 
proving of everything the Russians 
have done by a long shot, thought, 
“Well, perhaps here we may have 
something to learn from the Rus- 
sians.” That has been one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the success of Com- 
munism. There have been other rea- 
sons, too. 

You must remember that, during 
the movement of resistance against 
the Nazis in Europe after Russia had 
been invaded by Germany in 1941, 
the Communists played what can only 
be described as a leading and heroic 
part. The Communists were bitterly 
opposed at that time to the Nazis and, 
as you know, were far better organized 
and far better disciplined than any 
other political group in Europe. The 
result was. that even in countries like 
France many people who reject thor- 
oughly the ideology of Communism 
found that the Communists offered 
them the best opportunity for disci- 
plined action against the Nazis. It is 
as a result of this that the Commu- 
nists gained so many supporters, if not 
actual adherents, even in Western 
Europe after the war. 

When you consider these factors— 
Eastern Europe wanting to draw some 
lessons from the Russian example, and 
the peoples of both Western and East- 
ern Europe finding in Communism the 
leadership they needed against the 
Nazis, you can see some of the sources 
of influence that the Communists have 
had. But add to that another impor- 
tant factor which I think is not suffi- 
ciently stressed here—and that is that 
the Communists in many cases outside 
of Russia are proposing to carry out 
certain reforms which had been on 
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the program of Socialist parties in Eu- 
rope for many years, but which the 
Socialist parties had not yet carried 
out. Some of these reforms, if they 
were proposed by other than Commu- 
nists, would seem to us admirable re- 
forms. We certainly would consider 
it admirable that peoples should not 
be ruled by feudal landlords, by a 
small landed aristocracy, as had been 
the case in Hungary, and Rumania, 
and in Russia before 1917. We would 
consider it admirable that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the education 
of workers and peasants. Many of 
these things which are now being done 
in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
if we would just forget that Russia 
and Communism are behind these re- 
forms, would cause us to say: “That’s 
splendid. That’s what these people 
need. Of course, there must be 
changes in these countries.” But be- 
cause Russia has become such an ob- 
session here, because Communism 
spells such fear to the Western world, 
there is an almost automatic reflex 
here against any kind of reform of the 
character which is being carried out in 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans. 

This may become a very dangerous 
situation for the United States because 
unconsciously — I am convinced it is 
unconscious—the United States finds 
itself placed in the position of oppos- 
ing reforms in Europe which, under 
other circumstances, as I have just 
said, we would support and encourage 
if we knew the conditions which have 
brought about the need for these re- 
forms. 

The danger, then, is that because of 
our opposition to Communism and to 
Russia, the United States finds itself 
in rather dubious company in Europe 
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because we are inclined to support 
those elements in Europe which are 
mortally fearful of Communism; and 
those elements turn out all too often 
to be the new reaction in Europe, the 
new Rightists of Europe. When I say 
new, I don’t mean they are all new 
elements, but that they are Rightists 
not necessarily associated with Nazism 
or Fascism, but who are opposed to 
Communism and hope to find in the 
United States a solid ally. 

This, I think, was the essential 
weakness of the Truman Doctrine in 
the form in which it was propounded 
last March. As you remember, the 
Truman Doctrine was propounded in 
the form of saying we would help free 
peoples everywhere who felt menaced 
by Communism. That is a big order, 
because first we have to define what 
we mean by “free peoples” and then, 
if we are going to defend people every- 
where against Communism, we’ll 
have to defend an awful lot of people 
all over the world. This has got us 
into great trouble already, because we 
are receiving invitations from such di- 
verse leaders as General Franco, for 
example, who says he’s menaced by 
Communism, as indeed is true, and 
who says he simply cannot figure out 
why we are helping the Greeks and 
not Spain, which has been under Com- 
munist menace much longer, in fact, 
ever since 1936. Right now, Mr. Bul- 
litt, who was once in love with Russia 
but has fallen out of love with it, has 
just proposed in Life magazine that 
we should save China from the Com- 
munists. As a matter of fact, the Chi- 
nese feel that, under the Truman 
Doctrine, they should have first pri- 
ority on American aid. Why? Be- 
cause they say they have more Com- 
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munists to the square inch in China 
than there are in any other country 
except Russia, and that is perfectly 
true because the Chinese Communists 
rule over about 90 million people in 
Yenan. Well, why should we not help 
them? Immediately we suddenly 
have mental reservations, because we 
say: “Is Chiang Kai Shek democratic? 
Are the Chinese really a ‘free peo- 
ple’ under our definition?” We have 
already had to make up our minds that 
the Greek government we went to 
help, the government of Mr. Tsal- 
daris, was not quite up to our stand- 
ards. So then we very consciously 
changed the Greek government. We 
just told them very frankly that either 
they had to change the government, 
or they would not get any help. If 
we are going to proceed along that 
line we shall be in the position of tell- 
ing people what kind of government 
they should have if they want money 
from us. But that was not, I think, 
what the Truman Doctrine really en- 
visaged at the time it was enunciated. 

Perhaps the wisest thing about this 
has been said by former Secretary of 
State Byrnes whose book, “Speaking 
Frankly,” everyone of you must read. 
“Speaking Frankly” is a required text- 
book in international relations be- 
cause it clearly shows all the confu- 
sion, and doubts, and question marks 
we have had in the Administration, 
among our diplomats, and among 
ourselves, as to just how we would 
deal with the political currents in Eu- 
rope. And it is perfectly clear from 
Mr. Brynes’ book, which is written 
with amazing candor and a nice sense 
of humor, that Mr. Byrnes knew 
practically nothing when he started as 
Secretary of State. He learned the 
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hard way, but he learned a good deal, 
and he ends his book with a criticism 
of the Truman Doctrine. Why? He 
feels the United States was far too 
nervous when it adopted the program 
on Greece, and that we should never 
have said we would oppose Commu- 
nists everywhere because, he ays, 
with his usual good political horse 
sense: “What would happen if, in any 
country, Communists were elected in 
a straight election?” Actually, the 
United States has had a pretty good 
argument about the various elections 
in Eastern Europe and the Balkans. 
It is true that in most of these coun- 
tries where elections have been held, 
the Communists gained only a mi- 
nority of the votes, and therefore were 
not in a position to say that they really 
represented the entire nation; and in 
some cases the Communists won the 
votes they did only by. applying cer- 
tain pressures. 

It is my own impression, confirmed 
by most observers who have been in 
Europe recently, that the tide of 
Communism is actually receding to- 
day. It is receding because people are 
beginning to pick up the threads of 
their lives. They want to get back to 
something resembling normalcy. They 
are starting to rebuild their economies, 
and the ferment that follows in the 
wake of all wars is gradually dying 
down. In fact, I believe that the 
recession of Communist influence is 
one of the major reasons for the re- 
vival, in token form, of what was 
known as the Comintern by the crea- 
tion of the Communist Information 
Bureau, as it is called, composed of 
nine European Communist parties. 
Until now, the Communists had 
hoped to gain power in their respec- 
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tive countries by parliamentary means, 
by being elected legally to the various 
parliaments, becoming members of 
governments, and then putting their 
ideas through in a parliamentary way. 
This the Communists achieved in the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, and in France and in Italy, 
where Communists held important 
cabinet posts. Communists, however, 
have now been excluded from the 
cabinets of M. Ramadier in France 
and of de Gaspari in Italy. And to- 
day the Communists cannot but be 
aware that the mood of Europe is no 
longer favorable to the continuance 
of revolutionary change. That was 
one of the important points to note in 
the Communist manifesto which is cer- 
tainly different in tone from the mani- 
festo issued by Marx and Engels 
nearly a century ago. The Communist 
manifesto that came from Poland 
stressed the danger of what was called 
a Munich of the working class. That 
is, there was a fear that the working 
class might reach a compromise. Now 
what does that mean? It means that 
the Communists suspect the workers 
of Europe might follow more mod- 
erate forces on the continent than 
those of Communism, and that is why 
the Communists on this occasion 
lashed out with such anger at the only 
other group in Europe which can in- 
fluence the future of the continent. 
And that is the Socialists. 

Now the Socialists today are in a 
very difficult position in Europe. The 
Socialists have been around for many 
years, like all older parties. There is a 
tendency for older leaders to hold 
power, leaders who are cautious, who 
are fearful of political consequences. 
The Socialist parties had reform pro- 
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grams which, as I have said, are not 
very different on economic and social 
questions from those of the Commu- 
nists, but because they wanted pres- 
ervation of political liberty, they did 
not try to carry out their programs by 
the forceful methods to which the 
Communists have resorted. So the 
Socialists are, in a sense, on the defen- 
sive against the more extreme Leftism 
of the Communists. Nevertheless, one 
of the most interesting phenomena of 
post-war Europe has been the gain in 
strength of the Socialists, not always 
in terms of votes but in terms of the 
influence that Socialism has had upon 
the thinking of Europe. The turning 
point, in that respect, came with the 
victory of Labor in Britain imme- 
diately after the war. This, I think, 
will be regarded by future historians 
as one of the most important dates in 
post-war historical development be- 
cause the victory of Labor in Britain 
gave hope to Europe that there might 
be an alternative between Nazism and 
Communism, an alternative which 
would offer the possibility of economic 
and social reform that all of Europe 
admits to be necessary, but economic 
and social. reform effected by parlia- 
mentary means, by peaceful means, 
without resort to bloodshed and the 
totalitarian system and the police 
state which exist in Russia. 

Today it is Britain, far more than 
the United States or Russia, which is 
the real focus of new political trends 
for Europe, because there an effort is 
being made by a people who have 
shown themselves to be the most po- 
litically mature people in the modern 
world. This effort is to find an an- 
swer to the major problem of our 
time, the problem of how we can 
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achieve economic stability and security 
and yet preserve individual liberty, 
which is essential for the growth of 
the human being. Now this problem 
has not been successfully solved in 
Europe. We feel we have solved it 
here, with some reservations, but in 
Europe, in the wake of two wars and 
a great depression, that problem has 
not yet been successfully solved. That 
is why Europe is looking to Britain to 
see whether the British will succeed. 
When we talk about Socialism in Eu- 
rope, it is important to bear in mind 
that there are several kinds of Social- 
ism in Europe. There are the Social- 
ists of the old Socialist parties, which 
are particularly strong in Britain, 
France, Germany and even Italy. 
There is a very strong Socialist party 
in Poland as well which originally 
drew some of their inspiration from 
the same sources which inspired Com- 
munism; that is, by the doctrines of 
Karl Marx, but adapted to the expe- 
rience of the Western world. 

But there are also other Socialists 
in Europe today. There are the Chris- 
tian Democrats, or Christian Socialists, 
or the Mouvement Republicain Popu- 
laire in France headed by Georges 
Bidault, movements which represent 
the best distillation of liberal Catholic 
thought in Europe. These liberal 
Catholics are inspired not by Marx, 
but by the Papal encyclicals which 
look to the establishment of social 
justice and, in a sense, are quite as 
revolutionary in their implications as 
some of the doctrines practiced by 
Marxist Socialists. Another interest- 
ing phenomenon in Europe today is 
the near-fusion of these various as- 
pects of Socialism. This is what gives 
greater strength and promise to So- 
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cialism than it would have had if it 
had been purely compounded of the 
old line Socialist parties. When people 
here talk about Socialism, very often I 
think they tend to confuse Socialism 
with Communism. One of the major 
distinctions between Socialism and 
Communism, at least in Europe, is 
that while the Communists are deter- 
mined to carry through their ideas by 
any means at their disposal as long as 
their ends are achieved, they do not 
care about the means, and if people 
have to be killed, or suffer ruthless 
privations, that does not deter them. 
The Communists are ruthless and 
fanatical in their desire to achieve 
their ends and, admirable as these 
ends may be, most human beings 
brought up in the traditions of the 
West find Communist political dicta- 
torship and totalitarianism repugnant. 
But the Socialists of Europe are op- 
posed to totalitarianism. They are op- 
posed to restrictions on individual 
liberty. They want to have individual 
liberty combined with economic order 
and security. The real test is going to 
be right on this point. If the British 
succeed in carrying out their austerity 
program without impinging upon the 
fundamental liberties of human be- 
ings, then a great victory will have 
been won in terms of finding a new 
political formula for Europe, at least. 
Whenever we discuss this question, 
people immediately say: “Do you 
mean you want Socialism in the 
United States?” That has nothing to 
with the present situation. The United 
States has developed under circum- 
stances that are profoundly different 
from those which exist in Europe. 
Again, many people who do not 
know Europe say: “Why did they 
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abandon capitalism? Why do they not 
get back to private enterprise? Why 
do they nationalize? Why should we 
give them money when there are So- 
cialists there?” People who say these 
things do not seem to realize that capi- 
talism in the American sense hardly 
existed in Europe by 1939. By that 
time, much of the European economic 
development was dominated by car- 
tels, by monopolistic practices of in- 
dustrialists, by many restrictions im- 
posed by labor, especially in Britain. 
In many ways, Socialism in Europe is 
not revolutionary; rather, it is turn- 
ing over control of industries to the 
state which was in the hands of very 
few monopolists or cartels. That is 
the main transition that is occurring in 
Europe today. And you will find that 
most of the Socialist parties in Europe 
have no intention of nationalizing 
everything, of having everybody em- 
ployed by the state. In Britain itself, 
as you have noticed, nationalization 
has stopped short with the nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines and of the Bank of 
England. Both measures had been 
supported by British Conservatives. 
The striking thing in Britain, and this 
is perhaps an omen for the future, is 
that the younger British Conserva- 
tives have accepted the Labor deci- 
sions about nationalization as carried 
out so far but have raised the question 
whether the Labor program would in- 
volve restrictions on human liberty. 
That is the real crux of the discussion 
in Europe. We, however, are missing 
the boat in our relations with Europe 
if we do not understand the signifi- 
tance of Socialism in Europe, and 
especially if we feel that Socialism is 
dangerous for the United States, be- 
cause that means that we do not under- 
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stand the thought processes through 
which people have gone during a 
grueling war, when they had to re- 
consider all the values of life in the 
face of the utmost danger to their 
personal and national survival. 
There is a tendency in this country 
today to consider Russia as the one 
overwhelming factor in our relations 
with the rest of the world. It has 
really become an obsession, and I am 
beginning to think it is a dangerous 
obsession, because it tends to obscure 
for us what is really going wrong in 
the world, and what the role of the 
United States in world affairs could 
be at the present juncture. I have 
heard many well-informed people 
who say: “Today the great struggle is 
between the United States and Russia. 
This is a great ideological struggle. 
This is a unique struggle, because it 4s 
ideological.” Well, first of all, there 
have been many ideological struggles 
throughout history and there is noth- 
ing unique about having an ideologi- 
cal struggle. All we have to do is look 
back upon the struggle between rising 
Christianity and paganism, between 
the French Revolution and feudalism 
and the monarchy. We can remember 
the struggle between the Reforma- 
tion and the Catholic Church, and we 
can note in our own time the struggle 
of the whole world against the mili- 
tant Fascism and Nazism of Germany 
and Japan. Also, we have many other 
conflicts with Russia outside of ideol- 
ogy. The struggle that is going on 
side by side with that of ideology is a 
very obvious, very ancient struggle 
for strategic positions, for possession 
of certain sources of raw materials— 
the struggle we have known in the 
history of many other countries. 
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When the Russians ask for bases on 
the Dardanelles, or when they want 
to dominate Korea, or when we op- 
pose them on the Dardanelles or Ko- 
rea, it is not a matter of ideology, it is 
a matter primarily of our conflicting 
strategic and economic interests. So 
we must not exaggerate the struggle 
between Russia and the United States. 
But what is even more important, we 
must bear in mind that the Europeans 
do not feel they have te make a choice 
between the United States and Russia. 
Many of us think that the poor Eu- 
ropeans, if only they had a chance, 
would reject Russia and choose the 
United States. 

The situation is far more compli- 
cated than that. Actually, in talking 
with many Europeans in the last few 
weeks in the United Nations, I have 
come to the conclusion that all of Eu- 
rope is beginning to feel: “A plague 
on both your houses”—a plague on 
both these great giant world powers 
gripped together in this deadlock 
which, at the moment, is making it im- 
possible for anything constructive to 
be achieved. To many Europeans, the 
doctrines of Moscow are repulsive, 
but so are the doctrines of what they 
call Detroit, of materialism, of large- 
scale production which does not fit at 
all the economic development of coun- 
tries like Britain and France, used to 
individual enterprise, to small-scale 
industries, and farms, and so on. If 
we can understand that, we may per- 
haps see that this struggle between 
Russia and the United States is a 
struggle that is raging, so to speak, 
over the heads of the Europeans but 
not in the midst of the Europeans. 

Actually there is another ideologi- 
cal struggle which perhaps has greater 
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significance for the future of Europe 
—and that is the struggle between the 
United States and the Socialists of 
Europe. We have not yet accepted 
Socialism in Europe. We are con- 
stantly criticizing and rejecting it. I 
am sure you see in your newspapers 
constant criticisms of the British Labor 
government, to give one example. If 
a man from Mars would read some of 
our editorials, he would think that the 
British Laborites were some kind of 
horrible scoundrels who were trying 
to ruin Britain, and that all of Brit- 
ain’s troubles are solely due to Mr. 
Attlee. Again lack of memory, again 
people have forgotten that for years 
and years British industry has been 
running down, that Britain has become 
dangerously dependent on outside 
sources of food and raw materials. 
For twenty years, Conservatives who 
had plenty of time in power did noth- 
ing to modernize the coal mines—yet 
everything is now blamed on Mr. Att- 
lee. And the result is that a mood has 
developed in this country of rejecting 
the Socialist governments of Europe 
or considering them as incompetent. 
What is the result? Look at the pic- 
ture today. We look with contempt or 
distaste upon Socialism in Europe, 
while the Russians attack Socialism as 
in the Communist manifesto issued 
the other day in Poland. That means 
that the Socialists will have to be pret- 
ty brave souls if they weather the 
storms, because they are caught in a 
crossfire between accusations of very 
different kinds from both Russia and 
the United States. I feel that we 
would be doing a far more construc- 
tive job if we were to accept the role 
of Socialism today in Europe and de- 
cide that they are, as I believe they 
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are, the people who understand our 
ideas of democracy and who can be 
our real allies in the future. But 
there, of course, comes the question of 
how long Socialism can weather the 
storm in Europe in the face of mount- 
ing economic difficulties. Here we 
must again bear in mind our own 
share in economic and political devel- 
opments on the continent. Today 
there is great fear in Europe that an- 
other winter—and this time perhaps 
the hardest winter since the war be- 
gan because of the failures of crops 
everywhere on the continent — may 
cause unrest and upheavals of such 
dimensions that Europe may go all 
the way to the left. No one can pre- 
dict just how people will react to the 
present currents in Europe. There are 
many people who may think that 
Communism is the only way out 
when they see no aid from the United 
States. On the other hand, to be fair, 
many people in Europe will be alien- 
ated by the creation of the Comin- 
form, which will alienate all those 
sympathizers of Communism who are 
nationalists at heart and do not want 
to be told from Moscow what to do. 
But the Communists have a good ar- 
gument because they say: “All right, 
if you do not want to be told from 
Moscow, then you are being told from 
Washington where the money is com- 
ing to help you get through the win- 
ter.” So, again, you see the Europeans 
are caught—this time in an economic 
crossfire between Russia and the 
United States. 

Does Europe really need aid from 
the United States? The answer is that 
Europe is in dire need of aid. The 
Wisest step that has been taken by the 
United States since the war was the 
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Marshall proposal. Secretary Mar- 
shall rightly pointed out at Harvard 
that the present straits in which Eu- 
rope finds itself are due not solely to 
Russia, but to the devastation of two 
World Wars. Secretary Marshall was 
thinking not in terms of a handout, of 
temporary charity to the Europeans. 
He was thinking in terms of a long- 
term process of reconstruction which 
would really put Europe on its feet. 
Does Europe need this? What is Eu- 
rope’s real economic problem? Eu- 
rope’s real economic problem is simply 
this: Europe is now struggling with a 
two-fold economic task. It is trying 
to make up the material losses suf- 
fered during the war, to build up the 
bridges, to reconstruct the railways, to 
rebuild the houses, to revive agricul- 
ture, and at the same time to fill a 
minimum of the current needs of its 
population. This two-fold task is such 
as to strain the economy of any nation. 
It would strain our economy if we had 
to rebuild most of our railways, 
bridges, houses and so on while trying 
to maintain here a decent standard of 
living. Actually, Europe has accom- 
plished miracles in recovery. In many 
countries, production is now up to 85 
or 90 per cent of pre-war production, 
and some Americans, looking at these 
figures, say: “Then why do they need 
aid?” But these statistics do not tell 
the whole story. They simply mean 
that these people have made up some 
of their losses after the war, but they 
are not filling current human needs, 
They have not enough. Reconstruc- 
tion has been done at the expense of 
their current needs. And they are all 
forcing exports at the expense of their 
own people. Why? Because exports 
to the United States mean dollars, 
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and dollars are needed in order to buy 
food and raw materials for their in- 
dustries, and coal to heat them and to 
run their factories. 

That, in brief, is the story today 
about Europe. We are now seeing a 
transitional stage. It will not be a 
long-term stage, and I think the Paris 
Conference plans as now drawn up in- 
dicate that Europe wiil be out of the 
woods in about four years, provided it 
can get help from this country during 
a difficult period of transition. That 
is the immediate problem. It is not 
enough to give dollars, for dollars 
cannot be eaten. They cannot heat 


people, and they cannot give shelter 
or clothing. What we really need are 
the goods to be made available here 
which can be purchased on our dollar 
credits by the Europeans. How will 
these goods be made available? They 


can be made available in two ways: 
either we can produce more than we 
are doing today, or we must use less 
of the various things needed in Eu- 
rope than we are doing today. We 
have a great capacity for expanding 
production, but some people say we 
should not expand in certain directions 
for fear we then shall have deflation 
and a possible depression. A discus- 
sion of this point would embark us 
upon another lecture. But if this 
country decides not to increase pro- 
duction to any marked extent, then, if 
we want to aid Europe, we shall have 
to use less of the things that are need- 
ed by Europe—not only in the way of 
food or clothing or coal, but in the 
way also of machinery and tools. For 
example, we give the British free ad- 
vice about how they should modernize 
their coal mines. Fine. They know it. 
They do not need our advice. But 
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when they come here to buy coal ma- 
chinery, they are told they cannot get 
coal machinery until 1951, because we 
ourselves need coal machinery. 

There is no use giving free advice 
if we cannot help the Europeans 
through this transition period. And, 
of course, that is the purpose of the 
present campaign about food: that we 
should use less, and make more avail- 
able to Europe. I hope I will not 
raise any political ire if I say that we 
will not get very far in helping Eu- 
rope unless we correct the two basic 
domestic errors we made after the 
war. These two basic domestic errors 
were the abandonment of rationing 
right after the end of the war, and the 
abandonment of price controls. The 
abandonment of rationing produced a 
great shock abroad, because the Eu- 
ropean peoples felt that, no sooner 
was the war over and the last gun 
fired, than the United States just for- 
got about what was going on in the 
rest of the world, and went right back 
to living on its own high standard 
here. I think that if we had continued 
rationing here, we would be now find- 
ing a much greater feeling of fellow- 
ship with the Europeans. We would 
be sharing in some of their experi- 
ences, we would not be regarded to- 
day as people who have enjoyed life 
while others were in misery. Person- 
ally, I am convinced that the public 
here would have been glad to continue 
rationing had the matter been thor- 
oughly explained at that time. The 
women’s organizations (and women 
can take pride in this) and labor or- 
ganizations did protest against that 
action, and did ask that rationing be 
maintained, but they proved to be 
voices in the wilderness. 
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The other great mistake was the 
abandonment of price controls. Why? 
Without going into the domestic com- 
plications, you can clearly see the rea- 
son. It means that every dollar we 
lend to Europe in the form of loans or 
credit is immediately reduced in value 
because the prices of goods the Euro- 
peans need here are going up. And 
that means that we are really giving 
devalued loans, loans devalued at the 
time when they are given. That was 
one of the great difficulties that oc- 
curred with the British loan, which 
seemed large when it was given but 
dwindled greatly as time went on 
after price controls had been aban- 
doned. In fact, I would be inclined 
to say now that we should not grant 
loans or credits to Europe until we 
have restored price controls. Other- 
wise, the amounts we give will be il- 
lusory at the time they are advanced 
to Europe. 

The essential thing in planning for 
fulfilment of the Marshall proposal is 
that we should use the European Re- 
covery Program in a positive way for 
the reconstruction of Europe—not in 
the negative way, merely as a weapon 
against Russia and Communism. Un- 
fortunately, probably the best way to 
get the Marshall plan through Con- 
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gress is to tell Congress that Russia 
is breathing hard upon our necks, and 
that we must give money to Europe. 
But I think that would be a very 
shortsighted approach to the problem. 
One of the wisest statements recently 
made on this point was the article by 
former Secretary of War Stimson in 
the October issue of Foreign Affairs 
when he said, quite rightly, that even 
if Russia did not exist, if there was not 
a Communist alive in Europe, we still 
have an obligation to aid Europe. 
Why? Because Europe was devastated 
in a struggle which was a common 
struggle, a struggle in which we par- 
ticipated against a common enemy. 
We escaped the burdens of war here 
because the front lines were held by 
the Europeans. Now we have an op- 
portunity to help the Europeans again 
in another common struggle. This 
time it is a struggle against another 
common enemy, against poverty and 
malnutrition and disease, and all those 
forces which breed political extrem- 
ism. If we can understand the prob- 
lem in that form, and not merely in 
terms of vengeance against Commu- 
nism, I think we shall be able to make 
a magnificent contribution to Euro- 
pean recovery, and thus to our own 
future stability and security. 





The Deanship at Wisconsin, 1897-1918 


LOIS K. MATHEWS ROSENBERRY 


A half century ago there came to 
the University of Wisconsin its first 
dean of women—the gifted and bril- 
liant Anne Crosby Emery, daughter 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Maine. Miss 
Emery held an A.B. and a Ph.D. 
from Bryn Mawr College, in the field 
of the classics, and it was as assistant 
professor in that field as well as dean 
of women that she took her position 
under a scholarly president at Wis- 
consin—Dr. Charles Kendall Adams. 
Miss Emery shortly decided that 
there was a real need here for a wom- 
en’s self-government association, like 
the one at Bryn Mawr of which she 
had been president. When in 1900 
she accepted a position as dean of 
Pembroke College, she left behind 
her an organization of women stu- 
dents so well established that it func- 
tioned without a dean of women until 
1907. 

In that year there came a gifted and 
charming woman without academic 
standing to be adviser of women. Mrs. 
Cora Stranahan Woodward, a former 
student of Syracuse University, and 
president of the national organization 
of Alpha Phi, had lived in London, 
England, where her brother was con- 
sul general for the United States 
Government, and had there become a 
friend of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. On their recommendation, 
Mrs. Woodward was invited to visit 
Leland Stanford Junior University, 
where President David Starr Jordan 
wished to interview her as a candidate 


for dean of women. Mrs. Woodward 
decided to visit chapters of Alpha Phi 
on her way to California, and it was 
during her stay in Madison that Presi- 
dent Van Hise persuaded her to be- 
come adviser of women at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The climate 
here proved too severe, and in Janu- 
ary, 1911, Mrs. Woodward left for 
California, where as hostess of Kappa 
Alpha Theta, she spent some years 
happily, both for herself and for her 
sorority charges. 

It was in response to a call from 
President Van Hise that the author of 
this article came in September, 1911, 
to the University of Wisconsin. The 
office which Mrs. Woodward had held 
was re-shaped to be like the one Miss 
Emery had held, and the new in- 
cumbent came as associate professor 
of history and dean of women. She 
thus became a member of a distin- 
guished department, and ex-officio a 
member of any faculty in which she 
taught, or in which women were regis- 
tered. She taught six to eight hours 
a week, besides her administrative and 
committee duties—a heavy schedule, 
to be sure, but a satisfying one. 

When she arrived on the scene, she 
was visited by Katherine Lenroot 
(now head of the department dealing 
with problems for the United States 
Government regarding women and 
children) and Blanche Halbert, who 
announced that in their opinion the 
women’s self-government association 
was dead! Dean Mathews (as the 
author was then), fresh from experi- 
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ence with similar organizations as a 
teacher at Vassar and Wellesley, re- 
plied that she did not believe it was 
dead, but it certainly was sound asleep; 
what was needed was several ener- 
getic and forceful girls to wake it up. 
So Katherine and Blanche set about to 
do the job, with the result that all 
houses where girls lived were or- 
ganized, along with Chadbourne Hall 
and the sororities, and the Women’s 
Self-Government Association began 
the career of achievement which has 
developed year by year, making itself 
step by step a force for good in the 
University community. 

In 1918 Dean Mathews was mar- 
ried to Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Wisconsin, and resigned as dean of 
women. But it was war-time, and pro- 
fessors went to Washington to help 
the government in World War I just 
as they did in World War II. Pro- 
fessors Paxson and Fish were serving 
in Washington, so for a year Mrs. 
Rosenberry carried their teaching and 
student advisory loads. Then she be- 
came a private citizen as she is today. 

As she looks back, a good many 
things were begun from 1911 to 1918. 
First was the occupations-other-than- 
teaching conference, inaugurated and 
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fostered by the YWCA, assisted by 
the WSGA. The first conference of 
self-government associations in co- 
educational colleges and universities 
was held, as well as the first women’s 
athletic association conference. The 
first conference of Wisconsin women 
deans took place, and the first courses 
given in the techniques of a dean of 
women. The first cooperative houses 
for women students were opened, and 
here the WSGA was most helpful, as 
were the branches of the American 
Association of University Women. 
The branch at Superior, for instance, 
gave a sewing machine to one of the 
houses! 

So much for organizations. Of 
dealing with problems of individual 
girls, there was no end. The problems 
ranged from physical and mental to 
intellectual and spiritual, with all sorts 
of complex personal ones in between. 
A dean of women had to be an expert 
in religion, ethics, economics, person- 
nel problems, education—a confessor, 
a mother-substitute, a friend, a coun- 
selor, a consultant, an interpreter of 
Vogue and Emily Post. Consulted by 
men students as well as by girls, her 
opportunities to be helpful will al- 
ways be legion. But there is always 
the WSGA to help. And it will. 
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The U. S. Office of Education has just released its new directory, Offerings in the Fields 
of Guidance and Personnel Work in Colleges and Universities, Summer 1948. It may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


See also the announcement of summer workshops for deans in this issue of the Journat, 


page 160. 








Is It Self—-Goverment? 


LOUISE TROXELL 


A wise woman, seeing the approach 
of her 50th birthday, gets psycho- 
logically ready to be a half century 
old and celebrates in gala fashion. She 
also, because she is wise, seizes the 
occasion to look back and appraise her 
progress, to look forward and lay her 
plans. The Women’s Self-Govern- 
ment Association of the University of 
Wisconsin, born November 1897, is 
this year emulating the wise woman in 
both respects. Our History Depart- 
ment has helped greatly in the ap- 
praisal by giving graduate credit to 
one of its students for a well-docu- 
mented history of WSGA, the back- 
ward look being an indispensable part 
of a future plan. 

To one interested in furthering the 
real maturity of college students, this 
WSGA history makes interesting 
reading, but, search it as one may, the 
evidence seems clear that in the sense 
of final authority over their own af- 
fairs, which is the way students are 
entitled to construe the term, self- 
government is not only a misnomer 
and has never actually existed here, 
but its implications on this campus 
have never been really explored so far 
as I can find. 

It is greatly to the credit of student 
leaders that when they have studied 
objectively the framework in which 
they operate, they have not believed 
complete self-government to be a pos- 
sibility, and they have learned that 
government as they have it still gives 
them plenty of training in administra- 
tion and in the democratic processes. 


Yet every year a great new group 
of enthusiastic, intelligent young 
women students comes to our campus, 
some of its members are elected offi- 
cers of WSGA and, if they are typical, 
begin immediately to search for some- 
thing new and different to do, some- 
thing to distinguish their regime and 
make it memorable, something within 
the field of their complete authority. 
In time of war it is easy to find proj- 
ects of interest and importance. In 
both World Wars Wisconsin girls 
have performed distinguished service 
and have been involved, though most- 
ly on the side lines, in movements of 
such great emotional import as to 
make their simple rules of campus life 
commonplace and easily acceptable, 
while their decisions on war activities 
went unchallenged because of their 
universal nature. But in a return to 
the “doldrums of peace,” the search 
for a monument to each administra- 
tion again presents a problem. In- 
ability to think of something of real 
value often results in a decision to 
relax regulations regarding hours, 
though no demand for such relaxation 
may exist except as it is artificially 
created by a few professional reform- 
ers. Any opposition to such relaxation 
on the part of the faculty is apt to 
result in that masterpiece of mon 
sequitur, “A boy that is old enough to 
fight for his country” (the girls are 
dexterously included in some fashion) 
“Gs old enough to run his own affairs.” 
The first people to be unsentimental 
and honest about this point of view are 
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the boys who did the fighting. They 
returned to their various campuses 
and went after the books in a fashion 
so impressive that one who witnessed 
it can never forget their earnestness. 

A former dean of one of our col- 
leges said to me when I was new on 
the Wisconsin campus, “The pleasure 
of working with students is all the pay 
you will need most of the time, but 
occasionally something tough will 
come up and you'll earn all you will 
ever get.” The times when I have 
earned my pay are not those when I 
have differed with intelligent students 
approaching their plans rationally and 
with information. I have earned it 
when dealing with students who have 
made hasty plans based on emotional 
reactions and who have not yet begun 
to learn that in governmental matters 
they should be motivated by the long 
term good of the group and not by 
their individual prejudices or desire 
for aggrandizement. 

Wisconsin’s WSGA came into being 
because according to the 1897 Board 
of Visitors there was criticism in the 
State of the social life of the Univer- 
sity women and because Miss Anne 
Emery, Wisconsin’s first dean of 
women, believed in the principles of 
government practiced among her 200 
collegemates at Bryn Mawr. At that 
time there were only 327 women on 
our campus and the group, according 
to reports, was quite homogeneous 
with regard to background, practically 
all of them having come from Wis- 
consin pioneer stock. Both these points 
are important in a consideration of 
self-government of groups. 

_Miss Emery believed that if the 
girls had their own government they 
would feel responsible for not pro- 


voking criticism of themselves and 
would at the same time get valuable 
experience in organizational work. I 
have not been able to discover whether 
Miss Emery analyzed all the implica- 
tions in the term “self-government” 
and whether she took into considera- 
tion the possibility that our campus 
would develop to its present size and 
complexity. 

The Board of Visitors reported im- 
mediate approval of the organization 
of WSGA but later commented that it 
had a distinct weakness, namely, in- 
ability to enforce its authority. Conse- 
quently the Board recommended in 
1899-1900 that the faculty set up 
rules, the enforcement of which was to 
be the joint responsibility of WSGA 
and the administration. Our historian 
comments, “It is significant that this 
dual responsibility ultimately charac- 
terized the relation between SGA and 
the faculty,” and in this connection it 
is interesting to note that when Miss 
Emery resigned her position after 
three years at Wisconsin, the women 
students petitioned the Regents to ap- 
point a successor because they felt 
they needed her counsel and advice. 
They needed protection from criticism 
in the State, and they believed she 
could bring them into closer relation 
with women of other colleges. 

It is this dual aspect of campus gov- 
ernment that has often made me en- 
vious of administrators in small col- 
leges where it is possible for everyone 
to know everyone else, and where in 
cases of difference of opinion between 
student and faculty, arbitration can be 
easily employed to the enlightenment 
of both sides, or is unnecessary because 
of the unconscious and constant give- 
and-take between the two groups. In 
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the hurry and press of a large campus, 
with its complex and heterogeneous 
population, a single individual with a 
facile tongue can quickly attract a 
large group of student followers, or 
sway the press and other publicity or- 
gans, and can, if he is so minded, per- 
suade them of the tyranny of a faculty 
that in pathetic reality wants nothing 
more than to save its own time and 
energy by delegating to the student 
body all the authority it can handle. 
This is the nub of it all. How much 
authority can students assume when, if 
anything goes wrong, it is the adminis- 
tration that is and must be held re- 
sponsible? History suggests that it 
might be possible to give students 
more complete authority by training 
them in greater responsibility, but 
while one is barely making a start in 
this direction, the student group in 
office is melting out into the world via 
graduation, employment, or some 
other route, a fresh crowd has arrived, 
and it is all to do over again. 

I have tried a solution for this 
problem on the ears of our Political 
Science Department. Madison is a 
town of around 100,000. It has a new 
city manager type of government that 
is attracting a good deal of attention. 
It is the capital of the State and hence 
its legislative center. What better, 
then, than for the Political Science 
Department to incorporate in one of 
its courses on government a section on 
campus government which is infinitely 
more complicated than the govern- 
ment of the average small municipal- 
ity and is composed of a group in- 
finitely more amenable to idealistic 
suggestion? So far Political Science 
remains deaf to my idea, but I think 
our students may sway them, since 


students can often persuade where ad- 
ministration fails. 

Two young men, formerly “big 
wheels” on our campus and lately out 
of the army, recently held a sym- 
posium here on student government. 
Both are intellectually outstanding, 
they are now sure of themselves, and 
so they were able to speak more ra- 
tionally and less emotionally than 
either one would probably have been 
able to do as an undergraduate. The 
following points sum up what they 
had to say to their undergraduate 
audience: 

1. “Government by students is 
synthetic. There isn’t a college 
that couldn’t run perfectly well 
without it; therefore students 
are obliged constantly to sell 
their administrative wares, and 
that means that their wares 
must have provable value.” 

2. “Students are immature. If 
they don’t believe this, just let 
them try making the major de- 
cisions at home. Also ask the 
psychologists.” 

3. “A student body has no con- 
tinuity. Mistakes made by irre- 
sponsible students do not dis- 
turb them because they are gone 
by the time the evidence ap- 
pears.” 

These two young men believe in 
student activities. Both benefited by 
them when they were in college and 
their advice, “talk it over,” is the old 
recipe of every administrator who be- 
lieves that student government means 
government of students and that it is 
on its highest and most civilized level 
when it is the joint enterprise of stu- 
dents and faculty, and that persons 
who are obliged by law to take re- 
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sponsibility for decisions cannot dele- 
gate authority to those who are not 
held responsible. 

I do not blame every new crowd of 
students for assuming that the term 
self-government implies more than it 
has so far been possible for it to mean 
here. The taxpayers who support our 
university and who constitute our 
governing boards have not seen fit to 
delegate final authority in any matter 
to any student group, and I believe, 
therefore, that a different name would 
be fairer to our students. The original 
constitution said that the object of the 
WSGA was to regulate all matters 
which pertain to its members “which 
do not fall under the immediate juris- 
diction of the faculty.” This object 
has not changed in the fifty years of 
its existence, but neither has anyone 
ever been successful in setting an exact 
line between faculty and student au- 
thorities. To try to set the exact limit 
of either student or faculty authority 
is, in my opinion, an admission of 
weakness, an acknowledgment of mu- 
tual suspicion that makes friendly and 
casual arbitration of differences im- 
possible. I believe the operation of 
the Student Life and Interests Com- 
mittee, set up here in 1912 by Presi- 
dent Charles R. Van Hise, and which 
now has three voting student mem- 
bers, is a distinctly encouraging ad- 
vance in faculty-student relations. 

One of the two young men to 
whom I referred earlier added to his 
formal talk the following: “We have 
told you that the way to accomplish 
your ends in student government is to 
go and talk your plans over with the 
properly constituted authority in the 
faculty and gain your point by arbi- 
tration. This is not only right, but it 


is the only way you will get anywhere. 
I say this despite my belief; based on 
experience with the faculty, that you 
will even then get nowhere except by 
a process of attrition!” 


There was enough truth in this to 
make it amusing, but less truth at 
Wisconsin, I believe, than on many 
another campus. For our faculty, far 
from being on the defensive about 
student proposals, welcomes them and 
looks at each one in the hope that it 
will contain the great plan that wil! 
give students the maximum experi- 
ence in government without releasing 
to them authority in matters in which 
the State holds the faculty alone re- 
sponsible. Possibly the new NSA wii! 
produce such a plan. 


Meantime the campus hums with 
talk of next year’s learned symposia 
and colloquia, of exhibits, of special 
publications and convenings, all cul- 
minating in a great colorful com- 
mencement to celebrate the Univer- 
sity’s one hundredth birthday, while 
the distaff side goes quietly about the 
business of being a mere fifty. When 
it is as old as its mother, it will, in its 
relative fashion, be as wise. It may 
have left behind it the misleading 
name Women’s Self-Government As- 
sociation. I hope so. I hope, too, that 
it will, by the practice of give-and- 
take with the faculty, have learned 
the satisfaction of achieving might 
through right. 


Justice Holmes is reported to have 
said that the happiest day of a man’s 
life is that one on which he discovers 
that he is not, after all, God. This is 
a joy to which all of us, both stu- 
dents and faculty, can look forward 
as we all work together cooperatively. 








Looking Back Upon Wisconsin’s Women’s 
Self—Goverment Association 


LOUISE TROXELL 


Sometime ago we wrote to all the 
living former presidents of our Wom- 
en’s Self-Government Association in 
the hope of finding from the past 
some direction for the future. The 
fact that we did not find anything new 
in their replies did not surprise us, but 
we were gratified to see that most of 
these “old girls” believed they saw 
the world in a more challenging and 
interesting light because of their ex- 
periences in campus government and, 
on the personal side, I have never had 
a warmer sense of pride in offspring 
nor a finer sense of kinship with stu- 
dents than came from these letters. 

So far as our information goes, 
three of these former presidents have 
died, several succeeded themselves in 
office, not one went home from col- 
lege merely to sit at the family hearth, 
most of them married, and of the 
married, most of them had children. 
All, in the most gratifying fashion, 
seemed to be trying to keep an eye on- 
the state of the world without neglect- 
ing their families or their work. 

Reading reports of the early days 
of student government recaptures a 
certain light-heartedness, too long a 
stranger to the modern campus. A re- 
port from 1904 says, “I remember 
one project of WSGA while I was 
president, a festival on the lawn be- 
tween Chadbourne and Library Hall. 
We stretched canvas around the trees, 
charged admission, served refresh- 


ments, and had entertainment — all 
donated. Herb John was able to get 
the University band to play for us 
which seemed to me a very special 
favor. George Bigelow” (she later 
married him) “secured an orchestra 
and we danced in Library Hall which 
was beautifully decorated as the Delta 
Gammas had just had a convention 
there and very kindly left up their 
decorations. From the proceeds of this 
affair we were able to furnish a rest 
room in Main Hall for the use of 
the women.” Our nearest approach 
to this currently is Senior Swingout 
(girls only), but it is a far cry from 
the coeducational gaiety of this long- 
ago party. A letter from the 1903 
president refers to the rest room. “We 
were busy launching the idea of a 
women’s building. In 1900 there was 
no place for a girl to lie down if taken 
ill except the hardwood floors of Main 
Hall.” 

Projects of the earlier days seemed 
mostly practical. A 1913 president 
wrote: “We helped our dean of wom- 
en chart a map to show the houses 
where the girls lived. ... Besides this 
we were interested in helping the girls 
get a fair deal from their landladies.” 

1919 writes of the effects of World 
War I on the campus, of the projects 
of the women students such as Liberty 
Bond and War Orphans campaigns, 2 
war recipe book, a collection of rec- 
ords for army camps, kits for soldiers, 
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a student government court, and 
others. “I remember dimly a ruling 
against the use of lipstick. How comi- 
cal in the light of today! What we 
should have done was to teach its 
proper use ... but then if we had, I 
guess the Regents would have abol- 
ished us!” 

1924 says “WSGA seemed quite a 
live organization to us working in it, 
but we did encounter students, girls 
too, who looked blank and said ‘SGA? 
What’s that?’ Does it still need sell- 
ing? I know it made us working in 
it and for it aware of girls’ needs at 
school and I fail to see how one could 
lose that awareness in community life. 
But to do something about it—there 
we fail. It’s so easy to sit and listen 
to clever speakers who tell us what is 
wrong in the world or who review our 
books for us and give us our music 
in pablum form. Maybe it’s not too 
late to get out and really work at 
something.” 

From 1928 comes a refreshingly 
candid statement: “Our principal con- 
cern during my term of office was safe- 
guarding the interests and rights of 
women in the Wisconsin Union which 
was then under construction. There 
seemed to be some notion about that 
women who had contributed financial- 
ly and otherwise on the same basis as 
men were to be second-class citizens 
as far as use of the building was con- 
cerned. ... It would be difficult to 
say to what extent my experience with 
WSGA has accounted for my interest 
in community affairs and a desire to 
participate, and to what extent these 
were due to other factors such as 
having a father and a husband who 
are inclined that way. Certainly it 
contributed to my personal develop- 


ment to meet a wide variety of people 
and to preside and speak at large 
meetings. But I would be less than 
candid if I did not confess that I have 
not held responsible offices in organi- 
zations since 1928 and that I like it 
better this way.” 

The Judicial Committee (discipline) 
comes in for some interesting observa- 
tions from 1934. “WSGA seems to 
me now to have been a significant 
force in my day, though I don’t recall 
that my administration set any rec- 
ords. There is no doubt that being on 
WSGA and the Judicial Committee 
did a tremendous amount for my later 
attitude toward community respon- 
sibility. Community life since then 
has seemed only an extension of cam- 
pus life. ... I remember that the 
majority of Judicial Committee cases 
concerned transfers from girls’ schools 
where the unnaturalness of the en- 
vironment seemed to provoke infrac- 
tions. ...1 always remember Professor 
O’s saying that our job, studying, 
should take only about forty-four 
hours a week, and we should have 
time for social and community activity 
left. I’ve always believed that about 
housework, too, and have never felt 
complete without some outlet for my 
feelings of community responsibility.” 

A very successful president of 1935 
writes: “On assuming the presidency, 
I had deep though vague feelings that 
there were many important things to 
be done, and that if only I were older, 
or smarter, or more philosophical I 
would be able to develop a really ex- 
citing and valuable program. As it 
was, I couldn’t visualize just what it 
was I felt should be accomplished. 
Before I knew it, we were swept into 
a million and one ‘must’ activities and 
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the year was over. As usual with an 
outgoing president, I was compli- 
mented on a fine job. But I had no 
pride in accomplishment and only a 
feeling of somehow having missed a 
real opportunity. 

“There is no doubt in my mind but 
that experience with WSGA is and 
was of real educational value. Learn- 
ing to develop an agenda, preside 
over meetings, plan and delegate work 
to committees, recruit workers, puzzle 
over attendance at meetings, is of in- 
estimable help in virtually any type 
of paid or unpaid organizational 
work. While such experience in col- 
lege enables one to approach com- 
munity affairs with more understand- 
ing and to participate more effectively, 
I do not, however, believe that it 
serves as an incentive to do so. I ad- 
mit that it would be difficult to prove 
or disprove such a statement. From 
my own experience, I would believe 
that the same interest in people and 
organizational work that prompted 
me to participate in WSGA is still re- 
sponsible for my feeling of civic re- 
sponsibility, and that WSGA did not 
initiate it but only gave more of the 
know-how.” 


From another notably successful 


president comes a modest statement: 
“In 1937 the first student representa- 
tives sat on the Faculty Judicial Com- 
mittee which judged delinquent stu- 
dents. ... Whether student govern- 
ment helped arouse my interest in 
community affairs or not, I couldn't 
say. Something did. I’m sure it’s an 
educating process. Anything demon- 
strating the democratic procedure, the 
cooperation necessary in working with 
people and the need of accepting a 
majority decision is valuable. Any re- 
sponsibility taken for oneself and the 
group of which one is a part at any 
particular stage of development is 
also desirable. I have a feeling that 
the girls now are much more intelli- 
gent about the whole thing than we 
were.” 

Whether our 1947 president was 
born with ability to handle people or 
whether she acquired it through work- 
ing in WSGA, I do not know, but 
certainly she handled with great skill 
some situations regarding regulations 
for veteran women students. She be- 
lieves that “participation in extra cur- 
ricular activities is more important 
than an excellent scholastic average ” 
for certain students and that it is 
dificult to maintain A’s in both. 





1948 NEA INSTITUTE OF ORGANIZATION LEADERSHIP 


The third annual NEA Institute of Organization Leadership will be held July 26- 
August 20, 1948, under the auspices of the American University in Washington, D. C. The 
Institute is a training school for leaders of professional organizations. 

Membership in the Institute is open to officers of state associations, local associations, 
classroom teacher groups, and others who wish to prepare themselves for leadership in our 


professional organizations. 


For information write to the Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 


6, D.C. 
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United States National Student Association 


JANIS TREMPER 


American students came of age 
when they recognized their role in 
the university community. They ac- 
cepted the responsibilities incumbent 
upon this recognition when they 
formed the United States National 
Student Association. 

Anyone present at the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the National 
Student Association held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin last September 
recognized a sound expression of stu- 
dent opinion on four major points. 
The first was that students all over 
the country are recognizing their 
rights as students but are placing even 
more emphasis on their responsibil- 
ities. Working on this basis, they are 
laying the ground work for students 
as students to help themselves. As 
leaders on their individuals campus, 
they are concerned with the problems 
of student leadership. And, fourthly, 
they are marking the end of student 
isolationism. 

The Bill of Rights listed as By- 
Law III of the USNSA Constitution 
is the most important statement of 
the rights of students and professors 
made at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The right of every academically 
qualified student to a college educa- 
tion, to conduct research freely, to ex- 
ercise his full rights as a citizen, are 
held essential to the full development 
of the student. For the faculty, the 
USNSA accepts the principles of aca- 
demic freedom as expressed by Amer- 
ican Association of University Profes- 
sors — freedom with responsibilities. 


But in asserting these rights, stu- 
dents have accepted fully the respon- 
sibilities that ensue. Basing all of our 
program on the recognition that the 
first obligation of the students is the 
academic one, and assuming that what 
is presently termed ‘extra-curricular 
activity’ is actually co-curricular activ- 
ity, we place major emphasis on the 
responsibility of the student to par- 
ticipate in the development of his 
democratic, functional self - govern- 
ment. The student government must 
be expanded as a genuine service or- 
ganization in every sense in the area 
delegated to the students by the ad- 
ministration, responsible to the stu- 
dents whom it represents. 

The program of the USNSA is 
based on the concept of the student as 
a member of the university com- 
munity. This assumes responsibilities 
concomitant with this membership. 
Students must make their full contri- 
bution to this community. We must 
help students to help themselves, 

This year our program is based on 
a series of monthly projects. For ex- 
ample, during the month of January, 
schools all over the country were con- 
cerned with an analysis of their stu- 
dent government. A detailed factual 
questionnaire was answered by the 
student governments of the 360 
schools represented at the Constitu- 
tional Convention as part of our sur- 
vey for our program of development 
of functional and effective student 
governments. On each campus student 
government leaders conferred with 
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members of the faculty and adminis- 
tration on the matter of the theory 
underlying student government, on 
the problem of faculty-student-ad- 
ministration relationships, on the ef- 
fectiveness of their particular student 
government. A major project during 
February was the Atomic Energy 
Week observed in all of these schools. 
A complete kit of preparatory mate- 
rial was sent from the national office 
to each school, with recommendations 
for lectures, films, discussion groups, 
and publicity for bringing the facts 
of the atomic age to the campus. 

A second major part of the USNSA 
program is the series of surveys being 
conducted on each campus. At the 
National Student Congress to be held 
in the summer of 1948, there will be 
some twenty committees concerned 
with specific problems of each campus. 
Research will have been done before 
The Congress by individual delegates, 
working through their student gov- 
ernments. These committees will de- 
termine the USNSA program on each 
specific problem. 

An example of this will be the 
question of student housing, one of 
the most vital problems facing every 
college in the country today. A group 
of students on each campus will do the 
preliminary research on the problem 
at his college, techniques for handling 
it, needs still existing, and suggestions 
of his student government for the 
solution of the problem. The same 
will be done on the questions of stu- 
dent health facilities, scholarships and 
part-time employment opportunities, 
and on through the list of the major 
problems facing students today. With 
the help of experts from the govern- 
ment and from educational organiza- 
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tions concerned with these matters, 
the delegates to the next Congress 
will formulate an integrated program 
for the USNSA. 

These are major projects and they 
will require time and energy and sin- 
cere effort from many students, more 
than the usual number of students 
on the campus today who participate 
actively in their student government. 
We are confident that many students 
who are inactive today will be eager 
to work on this type of program, espe- 
cially when they see how it will affect 
them directly. When the part-time 
student employee, who may have con- 
sidered his program quite full enough 
without taking on these extra activi- 
ties, realizes that this is an opportunity 
to express his opinions on the condi- 
tions of his employment, to work ona 
constructive program for the improve- 
ment of these conditions, he is likely 
to be an active participant in the 
USNSA program. 

Not only, then, are we helping stu- 
dents to help themselves, but we are 
attacking a basic problem of today— 
techniques of increasing the quantity 
and quality of student constructive 
participation. As we extend the con- 
cept of leadership by a few outstand- 
ing individuals on each campus to the 
concept of expanded group leadership, 
giving responsibility to an ever in- 
creasing number of students who will 
see the direct relation of their efforts 
to the program used locally and na- 
tionally, we shall make a very real 
contribution to the training of demo- 
cratic citizens. As campus groups 
work with groups in the local com- 
munity on the atomic energy project, 
for example, students will learn first- 
hand the workings of our democratic 
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form of government. As faculty, ad- 
ministration, and students combine 
their efforts on mutual problems, we 
shall have demonstrated successfully 
the basic necessity for the full contri- 
bution of every group to the com- 
munity. 

Delegates to the Congresses of the 
USNSA will undoubtedly be the out- 
standing student leaders on each cam- 
pus. But the full program of the 
USNSA on the campus will be success- 
ful only as more and more students 
become active participants. The aims 
of the USNSA will be realized only 
as more and more students recognize 
their full role in their community. 

Finally, the formation of the US- 
NSA marks the end of student isola- 
tionism. The cooperation of students 
within the regional framework of the 
USNSA, in the national Congress of 
the USNSA, will give them the feel- 
ing of kinship with their fellow stu- 
dents throughout the country. When 
northern students have an opportunity 
to discuss the problems of discrimina- 
tion in southern schools with students 
of these schools, as they did at the 
Constitutional Convention, when stu- 
dents of state-supported institutions 
have the chance to discuss the quota 
system of admission with students of 
private institutions, and together with 
them determine the policy of the US- 
NSA on the questions, they return to 
their schools with far greater under- 
standing of the problem, better pre- 
pared to act intelligently. The issue 
of our policy on discrimination was one 
of the most bitter fights of the Con- 
vention, but the compromise finally 
accepted was one of the best to come 
from a group of representatives of all 
points of view — religious, political, 
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and economic. And it is a compromise 
on which all of us can work together. 

As United States students have 
come out of their ivory towers into the 
national community of students, so 
have they recognized their full re- 
sponsibility in the international com- 
munity. The USNSA, as a sponsoring 
organization of World Student Serv- 
ice Fund, has pledged itself to work 
toward the $1,000,000 goal of WSSF. 
As a member of the National Com- 
mission of UNESCO, the USNSA 
will bring the plans and programs of 
that organization to the students of 
the United States. 

One of the major questions facing 
the students at the Constitutional Con- 
vention was that of affiliation with the 
International Union of Students 
formed at Prague in 1946. The ac- 
ceptance of the principle of affiliation 
and the terms agreed upon for nego- 
tiation of affiliation with the IUS are 
adequate proof of the maturity of 
U. S. students and their genuine de- 
sire to work closely with the students 
of the rest of the world. 


“We, the students of the United 
States of America, desiring to maintain 
academic freedom and student rights, 
to stimulate and improve democratic 
student governments, to develop bet- 
ter educational standards, facilities, 
and teaching methods, to improve 
student cultural, social, and physical 
welfare, to promote international un- 
derstanding and fellowship, to guar- 
antee to all people ... equal rights 
and possibilities for primary, second- 
ary, and higher education regardless 
of sex, race, religion, political belief, 
or economic circumstance,” — surely, 
“we, the students,” have come of age. 





Wisconsin Sends a Representative to UNESCO 


HELEN WHITE 


In the midst of the vast uncertain- 
ties and anxieties of our day it is 
heartening, indeed, to be able to report 
the substantial progress that was 
achieved in the Second General Con- 
ference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation at Mexico City this last No- 
vember. The artists and scientists and 
scholars and educators who came to- 
gether there from the four quarters of 
the earth not only demonstrated to a 
striking degree the basic solidarity of 
mankind when it devotes itself to its 
common intellectual and spiritual in- 
terests, but they succeeded in giving 
real precision and practicality to the 
impressive program of activities which 
UNESCO had already under way. 

That program is planned within the 
framework of a division of cultural 
activities into the fields of education, 
natural sciences, social sciences, philos- 
ophy and humanistic studies, arts and 
letters, libraries and museums and 
mass media. The working-out of that 
program may be seen in four large- 
scale projects designed to coordinate 
the contributions of the specialists in 
all the various sections of UNESCO. 

The first of these projects deals 
with the reconstruction of educational 
and scientific and cultural facilities in 
the war-devastated countries. Its pur- 
pose is not simply to restore the cul- 
tural resources that have been de- 
stroyed but in a larger sense to re- 
construct that working fellowship of 
the experts of all nations upon which 
modern civilization depends for its 


advancement. The second undertak- 
ing is a program of mental education 
for all peoples of the world equipping 
the masses with the basic tools of 
reading and writing, but also giving 
them that understanding of the world 
in which they live that is indispensable 
for democratic citizenship. Education 
for international understanding is the 
third of the overall UNESCO proj- 
ects including such approaches as an 
inquiry into what students at all levels 
are learning about the United Nations 
and its subsidiary agencies and organi- 
zations, studies of social tensions, an 
attack upon the problems of textbook 
analysis, and international seminars 
for teachers, librarians, and other edu- 
cational leaders. The fourth project 
is concerned with research into the re- 
sources of the Hylean or forested 
Amazon region in South America in 
order to improve the standards of liv- 
ing of peoples inhabiting the equa- 
torial regions of the earth. 

Work is also going forward con- 
currently in various sections of UN- 
ESCO. One example is the exchange 
of personnel, teachers, students, work- 
ers, experts, and leaders of all types. 
Another is a project for a series of 
radio programs that will carry the 
message of UNESCO to the peoples 
of the world. Still another is the con- 
tinuing effort to break down the exist- 
ing barriers to the free movement of 
ideas that is so essential if the men and 
women of various nations are to have 
any chance to come to know and un- 
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derstand each other. All the tools and 
instruments of modern cultural life— 
books, films, scientific materials, radio 
programs, reproductions of works of 
art — must move around this earth 


-A RepresEntTaTIVE To UNESCO 


with greater ease than is possible at 
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present, if we are to make any real 


progress toward what Anne O’Hare 


McCormick has called, “a frontierless 
world of the mind.” 





Prior to the war, when the enrol- 
ment of freshman women in the Uni- 
versity was comparatively small, it 
was possible to have a conference with 
each student early in the year to be- 
come acquainted with her as an in- 
dividual. With the present enrolment 
of approximately 900 freshman wom- 
en—1,400 two years ago—this is no 
longer feasible. However, it is more 
important than ever that the freshman 
women realize early in the year that, 
in spite of the tremendous enrolment 
and crowded facilities, there is a place 
where they may come for friendly 
assistance—a place which is devoid of 
red tape and not attached to any one 
school or college but serving the 
women of the University as a whole. 
Thus, in the fall of 1945, the fresh- 
man adviser began calling in freshman 
women in groups of about fifteen to 
acquaint them with the office, to de- 
scribe the various personnel services 
available on campus and to discuss 
several aspects of adjustment to uni- 
versity life. 

After three years several conclu- 
sions can be drawn to assist in plan- 
ning a more effective program in the 
future. The most successful meetings 
are those in which there is give and 


Freshman Group Meetings 


BARBARA COLBRON 





take, not only between the leader of 
the discussion and the rest of the 
group, but also among the students 
themselves. They learn much by com- 
paring their experiences. For many it 
is a relief to find that others have been 
homesick or have had trouble in learn- 
ing how to take notes, to plan their 
time or to study effectively. At the 
same time, such discussions and the 
questions raised are illuminating to 
the freshman adviser as an index of 
freshman attitudes and current prob- 
lems. Fifteen students seems to be 
the most satisfactory number for each 
meeting, though a few more can be 
included without loss of informality. 
Timing seems to be of great impor- 
tance. The most successful meetings 
are those held late in October and 
early in November—the period pre- 
ceding and during six-weeks examina- 
tions. Prior to the third week of the 
semester discussion lags, for the stu- 
dents are still too unfamiliar with 
their suroundings to have had time to 
absorb their experiences. Only as the 
novelty of university life wears off do 
questions of real importance come into 
focus. It is at this point that the less 
mature students begin to fall prey to 
rumors, and having forgotten much of 
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what is explained during Orientation 
Week, they frequently become con- 
fused over academic requirements and 
university regulations. Much tension 
can be avoided by spiking rumors and 
by clarifying regulations. After six- 
weeks examinations, the emphasis in 
discussions shifts somewhat. The stu- 
dents who have done well feel secure. 
Examinations are no longer an un- 
known quantity, and rumors for the 
moment at least have subsided. Long 
range questions, such as the impor- 
-tance of participation in extra-curricu- 
lar activities, choice of major, and vo- 
cational opportunities, become of more 
interest. 

The best time of day to schedule 
meetings has proved to be late after- 
noon. Perhaps this is because the stu- 
dents are not preoccupied with coming 
events of the day and thus are more 
relaxed. Those who have conflicting 
engagements may shift to another 
day. Contrary to expectation, attend- 
ance has been most satisfactory at the 
Friday afternoon sessions. 

This fall the freshmen have been 
called in in alphabetical order. This 
has proved more satisfactory than call- 
ing them in by residence units for it 
has provided each meeting with a 
cross-section of the University. Prob- 
lems of adjustment common to every- 
one are set off against those peculiar 
to students in various colleges, to local 
students or dormitory residents, to 
the scholarship holders or the self 
supporting. By meeting together stu- 
dents in each of these categories have 
an opportunity to appraise the cir- 
cumstances surrounding their particu- 
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lar life and to become more aware of 
the advantages and disadvantages en- 
tailed. 


Calling students in by alphabetical 
order is of course the simplest proce- 
dure from an administrative point of 
view, but this too has certain disad- 
vantages which should be considered, 
Confusion sometimes arises over 
apparently minor but nonetheless 
important differences in college re- 
quirements and regulations. This 
confusion can be avoided to some ex- 
tent if the members of each group are 
enrolled in the same college. Also, 
since the advisory system in the dif- 
ferent colleges varies, if one has a 
homogeneous group, one can shift the 
emphasis of discussion to fit more 
nearly the needs of the particular 
group concerned. 


It is difficult to measure accurately 
just how effective these meetings are. 
Undoubtedly some of the material 
covered in them is repetitive for some 
freshmen, especially the mature ones 
who can fend for themselves and are 
able to read bulletins and timetables 
intelligently. In no-sense do they take 
the place of individual interviews. 
Nevertheless these discussions are a 
stop-gap method of passing on infor- 
mation to a large number of people; 
they are a medium of continued orien- 
tation and they undoubtedly serve to 
acquaint the freshmen with the office 
of the Dean of Women. This has 
been borne out in the frequent inter- 
views with students who return later 
of their own accord for assistance in 
making the most of their college years. 











Carrying on a project for a period 
of thirty-five years is indeed a record 
for campus activities. It was once re- 
marked that when an activity is re- 
peated it becomes a campus tradition. 
But campus traditions generally have 
short lives. For thirty-five years with 
but few exceptions the careers confer- 
ence in one form or another has been 
an annual project on the University 
of Wisconsin’s campus. This continu- 
ity is unique in campus extra-curricu- 
lar life, and is indicative of women 
students’ persistent interest in occupa- 
tional information. 

In 1913 the Women’s Self-Gov- 
ernment Association, with inspiration 
from the campus YWCA secretary, 
introduced the vocational conference, 
a project which had already been tried 
on some éastern campuses. The first 
vocational conference was in a sense 
based on a protest—a protest against 
wholesale herding of college women 
graduates into the teaching profession. 
The conference presented occupations 
for women other than teaching. But 
while President Van Hise in his open- 
ing address stated his pleasure in the 
conference and his sympathy with it, 
he paid tribute to “those who go into 
the teaching profession as doing a 
service than which there is nothing 
more worth while.” 

A review of the objectives of the 
vocational conferences as reported by 
the students through the years gives 
us some interesting glimpses of atti- 
tudes and popular opinion concerning 
working women. In 1915 there were 
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four stated reasons for encouraging 
women students to choose an occupa- 
tion: the first for financial protection; 
the second for personal development. 
The third and fourth are cryptic state- 
ments, “to pay the world back and to 
retain the respect of the people.” 

The objectives stated in the 1921 
report reflect apparently some current 
attacks. In efforts to reduce the ex- 
panded war-time labor force, em- 
ployers found it easy to focus their at- 
tention on the women. The old cliché, 
“‘Woman’s place is in the home,” 
comes readily to the surface. “We 
have tried,” the report reads, “to 
avoid the criticism that the universi- 
ties are taking the girls away from the 
homes by fitting them to be business 
women and not home makers. We 
have two aims,” it continues, “we 
never fail to point out the fact that 
home making is one of the most im- 
portant vocations for women but that 
every home maker should prepare to 
support herself in case of emergency 
or to have a vocation she can turn to 
later after her family is grown.” To- 
day it is clearly and openly recognized 
that every girl’s primary aim is mar- 
riage. An occupational choice and 
preparation for it are urged not just as 
an insurance but as an outlet for satis- 
factions the modern home may not 
provide, 

In 1923 some criticism must have 
been circulating concerning the occu- 
pations discussed at these conferences. 
There is a statement to the effect that 
“it is not our purpose to encourage 
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pursuit of novelties or to stimulate 
special interest in unusual types of 
vocations but rather to offer informa- 
tion regarding standard and stable 
occupations in which college women 
may be both useful and happy.” The 
same danger exists today. Some occu- 
pations lend themselves to dramatic 
presentation, and such as these, even 
though utilizing relatively few wom- 
en in the total working group, tend to 
attract the interest of many. The 
radio and the stage are sirens, and 
many an undergraduate dreams of 
work at the microphone or on Broad- 
way until necessity forces her into a 
job at hand. 

Many underclasswomen look for 
those occupational areas in which they 
can be creative. Such temporary or 
part-time work as they may have done 
would undoubtedly have been of a 
routine and simple nature. It is not 
within the limits of their experience 
prior to graduation to appreciate the 
possibilities for creative effort in such 
jobs as may be found, for example, 
in education or in business. There- 
fore, an attempt is made in the con- 
ferences to revitalize interest in the 
“standard and stable occupations.” 

As far back as 1915 we find a tran- 
scription of a talk which could be 
given today. It is a speech by Helen 
Bennett, then director of the Chicago 
Collegiate Bureau of Occupations. In 
her speech she pointed out the re- 
luctance of the graduate to start at the 
bottom. Employers, she said, criti- 
cized the college graduate for being 
long on the expressive and short on 
the impressive — that they had not 
learned to give, and they were not 
willing to accept the realities of the 
first job and its intrinsic possibilities. 
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Their education, she continued, had 
all been intake, and they had had no 
training on avenues of output. College 
graduates would turn down a job say- 
ing, “Why should I start at that job? 
Any 8th grader can do it.” Further, 
she chided them for their superior at- 
titude toward non-college trained 
women. And even though there are 
more college graduates working now 
than in 1915, this attitude is still a 
source of conflict in a working group 
made up of both. The big city lured 
the girls away from home because 
they felt there was nothing to do in 
the small town. Miss Bennett em- 
phasized the needs of the small town 
for the enterprising and imaginative 
college graduate. 

Following the first world war we 
find another report which is currently 
pertinent. The women were reminded 
in vigorous terms that they were 
guiding themselves by conditions 
which prevailed during the war when 
opportunities were plentiful and were 
forgetting that competition for coveted 
positions was greater than ever. 

The chaos of the thirties heightened 
interest in vocational conferences, and 
more time was devoted to individual 
conferences with the students. The 
emphasis was on specific preparation, 
that newcomers to the employment 
field were expected to have something 
to offer. Women are hired for what 
they can do now, they were told, 
while men are hired for potentialities 
and the jobs they may hold ten years 
later. 

The kinds of occupations discussed 
at the conferences over the span of 
years are of historic interest. The tra- 
ditional fields: social service, home 
economics, nursing, physical education, 
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and library work have appeared on all 
programs. Journalism and applied 
art persistently appear, yet these fields 
have never taken women in large 
numbers. Each succeeding year 
brings its own specialized interests. 
About the time of World War I bee- 
keeping is discussed as a likely occu- 
pation for women. In the early twen- 
ties reference is made to that new 
growing industry, moving pictures. A 
decade later radio challenges the in- 
terest of the women. The airlines bid 
currently for their attention. 

The emphasis on other than teach- 
ing occupations continued until 1917 
when the need for teachers was such 
that the conference included teaching 
opportunities along with other occu- 
pations, and has since continued to do 
so. In fact, this past year a provoca- 
tive panel was included in which two 
points of view were presented: why 
I am in teaching, and why I left it. 

The programming for the confer- 
ences has undergone some interesting 
changes. Originally a few speakers 
spoke on large occupational areas. 
Now instead of covering too broad an 
area, the trend is toward having a 
number of speakers discuss specialized 
aspects of the larger fields. Beginning 
in the twenties we find more emphasis 
being given to individual needs. It 
was recommended in the 1923 report 
that the Psychology Department be 
asked to cooperate by providing apti- 
tude tests. In the early twenties, too, 
the students began the practice of cir- 
culating questionnaires prior to the 
date of the conference to obtain a 
cross section of student vocational in- 
terest. The results are used as a 
basis for selecting topical fields. In 
addition to popular interest ones, a 
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few others, less well known or passed 
up, may be included. For example, 
special and industrial library work is 
a growing field, and the current con- 
ferences are used to promote and 
stimulate interest in it. 

In the twenties, too, we find the 
first aggressive steps taken toward en- 
listing large-scale faculty participa- 
tion. Cooperating with the student 
committee was a corps of technical ad- 
visers representing the various uni- 
versity departments. Some of these 
advisers attended committee meetings, 
and in one report the student in a 
burst of enthusiasm noted, “I came 
down to earth a moment and looked 
around the room at these busy people 
entering enthusiastically in the discus- 
sion of our problems—it almost took 
my breath away when I realized what 
it meant. I can’t over-estimate the 
value of sharing their knowledge, ex- 
perience, their point of view and sug- 
gestions.” At the same time the Office 
of the Dean of Women began its oc- 
cupational information file, and the 
students in their reports encourage its 
use along with attendance at the 
careers sessions. 

It was after the first world war—as 
today—that the men students looked 
enviously at the women’s program 
and decided that they would like a 
share in it. The women were flattered 
and felt that it was a great step for- 
ward since it extended the coeduca- 
tional idea into extra-curricular activ- 
ities. The financial help from the 
men was evidently most welcome, for 
the report notes, “the men’s funds 
were practically unlimited.” The 
joint program was not repeated the 
next year because the men felt it was 
not worthwhile for them. Most of 
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them were enroled in special work, 
such as law, engineering, agriculture, 
commerce, and the respective colleges 
or departments provided them with 
specific vocational information. 

In considering vocational goals the 
student needs, in addition to a knowl- 
edge and understanding of his specific 
abilities and interests, accurate and up 
to date information concerning occupa- 
tional outlets. Shartle in Occupational 
Information points out that “Most 
college trained vocational counselors 
have a very superficial knowledge of 
the world of work in comparison to 
the knowledge they have acquired in 
college courses in analyzing the in- 
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dividual.... In many situations the 
counselor with academic deficiency but 
the knowledge of occupations is pre- 
ferred.”* The careers conferences 
with its invited off-campus speakers 
directly from the working world 
brings for a day or two each year an 
opportunity to hear first hand working 
information. And until such time as 
student personnel officers include in 
their services to the students extended 
information about the world of work 
and entry channels, the Careers Con- 
ference serves an important need. 


Ishartle, Carrol, Occupational Information, p. 9. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 





Women’s Dormitories and the Women’s 


Self—Goverment Association 


JESSIE ALLAN 


The basic philosophy of the Divi- 
sion of Residence Halls of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is that the halls 
are not merely places where students 
eat and sleep, but that they are an in- 
tegral part of the educational, social, 
and cultural program of the Univer- 
sity. The Women’s Self-Government 
Association fits perfectly into a plan 
based on such a philosophy. Dormi- 
tory government becomes a laboratory 
of democracy, in which a student pools 
her interests in those of her hall and 
the interests of her hall in those of 
all the girls on the campus. She learns 
to respect regulations made for the 
benefit of the whole, to be reconciled 
to compromises necessitated by mem- 


bership in a group, and to accept ac- 
countability for her own actions. 

The criticism is often made that 
Wisconsin girls take WSGA very 
much for granted and think very little 
about it. Such taking for granted is 
not necessarily a negative attitude. It 
indicates that the girls accept WSGA 
as fair, recognize its force, and feel a 
part of it. Comparison of the attitude 
of summer students with that of stu- 
dents in the regular session bears out 
this conclusion. Many summer stu- 
dents tend to resent regulations as 
they would rules laid down by auto- 
cratic classroom teachers; but, during 
the regular session, esprit de corps in 
dormitories, sorority houses, and or- 
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ganized independent houses works 
constructively for keeping regulations 
and for administration of justice in 
connection with them. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
millennium has arrived on the Wis- 
consin campus. As long as parents are 
interested in the welfare of their col- 
lege daughters and retain some voice 
in their daughters’ affairs, and as long 
as taxpayers feel the right to a voice in 
the management of tax-supported 
schools, student self-government will 
continue to be limited to those mat- 
ters in which, in the judgment of 
those to whom our laws and culture 
give authority, youths of college age 
are ready to exercise control. WSGA 
recognizes that fact when it asks the 
parents of each new woman student to 
grant blanket or special permission in 
connection with their daughter’s leav- 
ing town for weekends. While no 
year passes without a few blatant 
mouthings of the old one that “If. we 
were treated like adults, we should act 
like ones,” the girls themselves recog- 
nize degrees of authority when they 
accept a schedule of quiet hours agreed 
upon by their house-mates to meet the 
weekly total required by the campus 
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WSGA, but will not let either group 
impose a compulsory study hall to in- 
sure that those quiet hours be profit- 
ably spent, although they do accept 
as a matter of course the authority of 
the University administration to dis- 
miss them from school if they have 
not spent sufficient time in profitable 
study to enable them to pass their 
courses. And the University faculty 
recognizes shared authority and de- 
veloping ability in self-government 
when it gives students three votes, but 
not a majority, on the Committee on 
Student Life and Interests. 

It is impossible to think of dormi- 
tories at Wisconsin without WSGA. 
The head of each hall is a trained 
counselor with faculty rank. She has 
graduate students employed as house- 
fellows to assist her. If the contacts 
of this staff with the girls involved 
discipline in connection with such rou- 
tine matters as quiet hours, closing 
hours, parlor conduct, and attendance 
at house-meetings, their effectiveness 
as counselors would be greatly im- 
paired. Furthermore, the educational 
program of the Division of Residence 
Halls would be rendered ineffective. 





NEA SUMMER TOURS 


The National Education Association is again arranging for conducted tours during the 
summer of 1948 to the West Indies, Mexico, Canada, the New England States, and the Far 
West. Tour groups include NEA members from many interest fields and levels of the edu- 
cational profession, representing various races and sections of the U. S. and its possessions, 
For information write the Division of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. 





Employment Status of University of Wisconsin 
Women Graduates of 1945, 1946, and 1947 


EMILY CHERVENIK 


Those of us engaged in the place- 
ment of college women graduates need 
to keep ourselves informed of current 
entry job opportunities. There are 
two complementary approaches to 
gathering pertinent information: (1) 
Job orders are direct and immediate 
evidence of demand but, since these 
come primarily from the local area, 
the information is significant only for 
the labor market adjacent to the col- 
lege or university community. (2) A 
study of the first jobs college women 
are currently finding orients seniors to 
possible types of openings they may 
expect upon graduation. Both of these 
approaches must of course be supple- 
mented by published reports of gen- 
eral occupational needs and trends. 

In an attempt to discern possible 
shifts in occupational trends for the 
women as a result of the change from 
a war-geared employment market to a 
peace-time one, we have made a study 
of the first jobs taken by University 
of Wisconsin women graduates of the 
classes of 1945 to 1947 inclusive. 
Each fall, routinely, reply post cards 
are sent to the previous June gradu- 
ates requesting statements as to their 
current employment status. The first 
returns usually net replies from about 
half the graduates. In January a 
follow-up request is sent which brings 
in about another quarter. The present 
study is, therefore, still in progress for 
the class of 1947. Nevertheless, suffi- 
cient data are in hand to warrant sig- 
nificant comparisons in the three years. 


Table I shows reports of job titles 
and duties which are classified accord- 
ing to Part II, Titles and Codes, of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(1939 edition). 

Among the non-employed group in 
Table I the significant increase of 
women entering graduate study in 
1946 reflected the unprecedented op- 
portunities available to teaching assist- 
ants because of the large veteran 
enrolment. The smaller increase in 
1947 over 1945 undoubtedly results 
from the shrinkage of training oppor- 
tunities for which vigorous recruit- 
ment had been carried on during the 
war years and which presented open- 
ings for graduates with the first de- 
gree. Current professional job orders 
are showing an increasing emphasis 
on educational training beyond the 
first degree. 


Among the professional and semi- 
professional workers high school 
teachers, reporters and copywriters, 
social welfare workers, and laboratory 
technicians have the largest numbers 
in each of the sub-categories. In 1947 
there is a slight decrease in the num- 
ber who have gone into social and 
welfare work. This may be the result 
of the availability of experienced 
workers who had been engaged in war 
work. 

Traditionally, women have tended 
to enter occupations of a professional 
or semi-professional character. This 
three-year study showing a close to 
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Tasie I 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN WOMEN GRADUATES OF THE CLASSES OF 
1945, 1946, AND 1947, CLASSIFIED BY MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS 





Major Occupational Groups or Non-Employment Status 


1947 1946 1945 





Total women graduates 


756 604 447 





Total replies 


357 502 345 





% of class responding 


47.2 83. 77.2 














of replies 
Non-employed 6.2 . 8.6 8.1 
Housewife 11.3 8. 9. 
Graduate student 7.9 12.6 6.3 
Other study or internship 7.6 6. 7. 





Total non-employed 


33. 35.2 30.4 





Professional and semi-professional workers 


49.4 44.2 51.6 





Teaching 


19.9 19.5 23.8 





16.3 15.5 17.7 





Other professional 


13.2 9.2 10.1 





Semi-professional 


Managerial and official 


1.1 3.4 2.6 





Clerical and kindred 


12.6 13.7 11.6 





Sales 


3.9 3. 2.9 





Personal services 


ee 5 9 








50% average so engaged supports this 
observation. 

Included in the managerial and 
official group are those graduates re- 
cruited by department stores for jun- 
ior executive training. The school 
year of 1945-46 witnessed vigorous 
efforts by department stores for per- 
sonnel, which diminished considerably 
last spring. 

In Table II the median salaries in 
these various groups are reported. 
The fact that the teachers’ salaries are 
at the top of the scale provides a 
strong selling point for teacher re- 
cruitment. 

Professional workers likewise show 
a better beginning salary level than for 
those who have gone into commercial 
or industrial establishments. The fig- 
ures reported are not entirely reliable 
in as much as it was noted in some in- 


stances that teachers had indicated 
their net earnings after tax deduction. 
In spite of this their relative financial 
advantage is still significant. 

To check further on possible occu- 
pational trends in this post-war era a 
follow-up study of the class of 1945 
was made this fall. The returns came 
in from over 25%, or 131, of the class, 
and are reported in Table III. 

The total returns represent too 
small a number to give us any conclu- 
sive evidence. In this study the only 
item of particular interest is the shift 
in work and location. This involved 
sixteen graduates. Of these, four left 
the teaching profession for commer- 
cial or group work. Five, on the other 
hand, left commercial or government 
work to enter teaching. The re- 
mainder were up-graded from clerical 
work to that of professional level. 
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MEDIAN SALARIES AND SALARY RANGE OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
WOMEN GRADUATES OF THE CLASSES OF 1945, 1946, AND 1947 





1947 
Median 


Major Occupational Group Range 


1946 
Range 


1945 


Median Range Median 





Professional and semi- 
professional workers: 
Teaching 
Other professional 
Semi-professional 
Clerical 
Sales _ 











$100-300 $200 
120-270 
100-260 
90-200 
100-220 


$100-270 $180 
100-250 150 
100-300 150 
100-200 140 
90-180 110 


$100-230 $160 
100-200 150 
90-210 150 
100-250 140 
85-160 120 


180 
160 
150 
170 





Taste III 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE CLASS OF 1945 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN WOMEN GRADUATES 





Non-employed, married before or shortly after graduation 


% of replies 
11.8 








Non-employed 


Withdrawal from employment market for marriage or return to school _.._._ 
Same type of work in initial placement location 
Change in job title in initial placement location 


Same type of work but location changed 


8 
20.2 
27.8 
5. 

21. 











Shift in work and location 


13.4 








This study shows for a period of 
three years what university women 


graduates do. What they do does 
not necessarily parallel the demand. 
For example, job orders for secre- 
taries with college background go 
largely unfilled because of the re- 
luctance of the women to accept the 
offers or to get training in secretarial 
skills. These jobs will be avoided as 
long as there are professional and 


semi-professional jobs open to the 
women with the first degree. Effec- 
tive occupational counseling depends 
on the counselor’s and students’ un- 
derstanding of both factors and the 
reasons for discrepancy. The job or- 
ders provide the counselor with cues 
as to needs or what must be done. The 
retrospective glance at placement sug- 
gests what college graduates can do if 
the opportunity exists. 





YWCA ANNIVERSARY 


On November 15, 1947, the stu- 
dent YWCA at Illinois State Normal 
University celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
their group, which was the first stu- 
dent YWCA in the country. The day’s 
program included a recognition serv- 
ice, a luncheon, a service of medita- 


tion, and an evening meeting at which 
Dean Emerita O. Lillian Barton pre- 
sided. At this meeting, the anniver- 
sary address was given by Dean Alice 
Lloyd of the University of Michigan, 
who spoke on “Education in a Chris- 
tian Democracy.” 





Secondary School Exchange 


VELORA BUSCHER 


Who sponsors those high school 
organizations bearing the formal title 
of Girls’ League or the more “homey” 
name of Big Sisters? The answer is a 
dean’s enthusiastic or resigned, “I 
do.” 

The members may number 1,400, 
400, 40, or 14. The treasury may be 
sustained by yearly dues of thirty 
cents or it may stand on the frozen 
feet of its members selling hot dogs at 
football games. The purpose may be 
“Friendship and Frolic” or “Enrich- 
ment of the lives of girls”—but the 
dean’s sponsorship is a constant factor. 

A dean’s goal for her club is always 
a full and active membership. Rarely 
does she achieve this, although the 
constitution says embracingly, “All 
girls enroled in This-Our High 
School shall be members of the Girls’ 
Club.” Some girls, however, may be 
emotionally unable or unwilling to 
participate. 

An accepted method for encourag- 
ing participation is the point system. 
Such a plan is set up so as to give 
freshmen and sophomores credit for 
things not recognized elsewhere in the 
school: memorizing the club pledge 
or the school song, attending any 
school function, observing prescribed 
manners for a certain period, being 
on time at a meeting, receiving an A 
in a major subject, reading certain 
magazines on the girls’ club list, vis- 
iting a sick classmate. If the number 
of required points is not too great, it is 
almost impossible for a single girl to 
escape membership. A simple mark of 
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recognition such as a pin presented 
during an impressive ceremony 
clinches the feeling of belonging and 
encourages continued membership. 
The dean, always seeking to interest 
more girls, finds a point system pro- 
vides spots for juniors and seniors to 
serve as point secretaries. These sec- 
retaries, together with the committee 
which evaluates activities, frequently 
succeed in encouraging the shy and 
the stubborn into participation. 
Second to the problem of a full 
membership is that of raising money 
to pay for the things the girls and the 
dean want to do. The party to wel- 
come the freshmen, dolls to dress for 
the orphans, a CARE package for a 
child, the Mother-Daughter or the 
Dad-Daughter banquet can never be 
financed with the small dues of a high 
school club. Often the dean is tempt- 
ed to side with those of the faculty 
who advocate an activity tax. Knowing 
that such a tax could never work for 
the club, she busies herself with old 
and new ways to raise money. New 
ideas such as Bow Week are welcome. 
The girls of one club make hundreds 
of colored bows and sell them at va- 
rious prices. Bows may appear in the 
hair, at the throat or waist, on the 
shoes, but a bow is a “must.” A gay 
idea with an appeal to the adolescent, 
who would rather be dead than be 
different, sweeps a school and enriches 
the coffers. One League solicited ar- 
ticles for auction. The affair was 
riotous and profitable fun, but the idea 
might not be approved everywhere. 
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Acting on the theme “He profits 

the most who serves the best in love 
and loyalty,” most clubs have pro- 
grams which are, in part, dedicated to 
service. Projects such as baskets for 
the needy, gifts for the aged, or cloth- 
ing for the impoverished of the Phil- 
ippines, take the club outside the 
school and enlarge the sphere within 
which the girls live. These activities 
supplement services within the school 
—helping on Freshman Day or serv- 
ing the Lettermen’s banquet. Any- 
thing within the school enhances the 
warm glow that comes from belong- 
ing. 
A good club program usually in- 
cludes an opportunity for relationships 
with girls from other schools. Before 
girls can understand the people of the 
world, they need to understand the 
girls in the next town. Being hostess 
to, or the guest of another school 
helps bring this about. 

A successful conference of girls’ 
clubs is that sponsored by the deans 
of schools suburban to Chicago. Rep- 
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resentatives of the twenty-nine schools 
meet in the fall to plan the spring 
meeting. The girls choose a theme 
and invite speakers. Whether the 
theme be Best Foot Forward or Youth 
Talks It Over, the topics the girls 
want for small group discussions are 
always the same—What should be the 
proportion between the social and the 
scholastic activities? How to have un- 
derstanding parents? Should one go 
to college? What makes for a suc- 
cessful marriage? What makes girls 
attractive? 

The wise dean nurtures “belong- 
ing” by fostering traditions of ivy- 
planting, loyalty-pledging, and lamp- 
of-learning-passing. She plans the Re- 
union Tea with the hope that some of 
her successful alumnae—the girl just 
returned from an UNRRA mission to 
Greece or the head of a local hospital 
—will come and will remember that 
the club song begins 
Our strong bonds can ne’er be severed 
Formed at This-Our High. 





University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


The various political and economic 
committees of the United Nations 
struggle on in their herculean task of 
formulating basic programs for the 
better solution of the world’s prob- 
lems. Meanwhile, many of us wish 
that we might be contributing more to 
the promotion of international under- 
standing. What better place to start 
than with ourselves, with our own 
campus or school? How concerned 
are the students of the United States 


about the students of Europe? How 
eager are they to aid them? Several 
of you have expressed a desire to 
know what others are doing and think- 
ing along these lines. 

Probably there is some awareness, 
on every campus, of the needs and 
the opportunities for aiding foreign 
students. Reports would indicate 
that there is much more that could be 
done. Those sharing, here, their ideas 
and activities hope that they may 
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prove useful suggestions for an exten- 
sion of what you may be developing 
on your campus. 

Miss Adele Stamp, Dean of Wom- 
en at the University of Maryland, 
became increasingly disturbed during 
the fall by the stories brought to the 
campus by friends and members of the 
faculty returning from Europe. She 
felt that the students should be re- 
minded of the needs and given an op- 
portunity to participate in helping 
students in Europe. Others of you 
may well have had similar reactions. 
At Maryland, Miss Stamp proceeded 
as follows: 

“I called a meeting of the heads of 
the various student organizations, 
such as Student Government Asso- 
cation, Men’s League, Women’s 
League, Mortar Board, Alpha Lamb- 
da Delta, Panhellenic, Inter-fraternity 
Council, Independent Student Asso- 
ciation, the various religious clubs, the 
day students club, the Veterans club. 
I had two of our faculty people tell 
the Committee of conditions that they 
had found in various parts of Europe 
this summer. As a result, we organ- 
ized the “CARE for Christmas Com- 
mittee.” This committee decided that 
this year the University of Maryland 
would celebrate its Christmas in Eu- 
rope by sending CARE packages to 
students, or students’ families in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Greece. 

Each organization was asked to 
contribute ten dollars for one CARE 
package, or more if it could. The re- 
sponse has been magnificent. Various 
members of our faculty had lists of 
students and families whom they 
know are in dire need. The Red Cross 
sent us the names of some desperate 
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cases. CARE furnished us with a list 
and our veterans knew individual 
families in great need. . . . The stu- 
dents did not take the money out of 
their treasuries, but contributed as a 
free-will offering. . . . 1 am hoping 
that they will send another package 
in a few months and that the free in- 
terchange of letters which is bound to 
follow will do something toward 
building better understanding and 
better relationships between students 
of all the countries.” 

At Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina, according to Miss 
Florence Brinkley, student groups 
have sent boxes of clothing to students 
in Europe. These are distributed by 
the Friends Service Committee or by 
an individual known personally to 
some member of the group. 

Stanford University has a well de- 
veloped and unusually active program 
in international relations. According 
to Miss Elva Brown, Acting Chief 
Counselor for Women, this program 
is organized and carried out by the 
students themselves. The following 
summary of their program is outlined 
by Miss Molly Shaw, a student and 
co-chairman of the Stanford Interna- 
tional Relief Organization: 

“The International activities of the 
students are centered in the Institute 
of International Relations, an execu- 
tive board containing its own officers 
plus the chairmen and co-chairmen of 
the six main international groups on 
campus. It meets twice a week. 

The first of the six committees is 
the International Discussion Group, 
which sponsors discussions on current 
problems in the various living groups. 

The International Club, a social 
group of foreign and American stu- 
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dents meet and sponsor functions on a 
more informal, social scale. 

The International Conference Com- 
mittee, plans and holds periodic con- 
ferences, usually one in every quarter. 
Although these conferences have out- 
side speakers, they are planned and 
run by students. 

The International Survey Commit- 
tee, planned and sponsored sending 
two students to Europe last summer 
on student body funds, collected and 
distributed the information gained by 
them for the entire student body. 

The Council for UNESCO has files 
of reports and material on educational 
opportunities abroad, for the informa- 
tion and use of interested students. 

The Stanford International Relief 
Organization collects names and ad- 
dresses of friends and relatives of 
students and faculty to whom the com- 
mittee has sent over a ton of food and 


clothing donated by students through 


their living groups. In addition 
CARE blanks have been distributed 
to the students and are always on 
hand. 

As a special project, the students of 
the University have “adopted” the 
University of Naples. Food, clothing 
and CARE packages have been sent. 
A mimeograph machine is sailing for 
Naples on the “Golden Bear,” Janu- 
ary 19. In addition 30% of the re- 
ceipts from our $12,000 fall quarter 
Relief Fund Drive goes to Naples. 

The fraternities have exchanged a 
student with England. 

The Honorary Cap and Gown Or- 
ganization for Women have adopted 
a Chinese girl who is on campus. Her 
tuition is being paid for graduate work 
in Education. 

The Y.W.C.A. handles all individ- 
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ual student correspondence, summer 
work and travel opportunities.” 

From Carleton College, Miss Ha- 
zel M. Lewis, Dean of Women, re- 
ports: 

“Some of our girls have participated 
with the Youth Hostel leadership 
groups in various European countries 
with excellent results. They bring 
back a great deal of interest and en- 
thusiasm to the campus. . . . Other 
groups have periodically collected and 
sent clothing and other relief items to 
students abroad. . . . The French De- 
partment has been particularly active 
in work with French orphans.” 

At the University of Idaho, Mrs. 
Louise S. Carter, Dean of Women, 
says: 

“The Interfraternity Council is con- 
tributing to the support of two Dutch 
children. The French Club is corre- 
sponding with families in France. Last 
Spring they gave clothes to these fam- 
ilies. .. . The World Student Service 
Fund carried on a drive, the money 
going to the students in Europe.” 

Mrs. Ruth C. Wright, Dean of 
Students, describes two of the actitvi- 
ties carried on at the College of the 
City of New York. 

“The students of City College had 
one day when Meals-for-Millions soy 
bean food was served in the cafeteria. 
The difference between the three- 
cent cost of this food and the usual 
cafeteria luncheon was contributed to 
a fund to feed European students. . . . 
Students here have been collecting 
books and magazines for a Commu- 
nity Center in Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
The Director, a former City student, 
reports a dearth of up-to-date pub- 
lished material for the 500 young 
people he serves in the industrial com- 
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munity of Commonhead. About one 
ton of materials are scheduled to be 
sent in the project.” 


Minnesota has its project, “SPAN, 
the Student Project for Amity Among 
Nations.”” 
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These are brief outlines of a few 
programs. We hope that others of 
you will send us descriptions as your 
programs develop. 


1“Span, Minnesota, Approach to World Government 
and International Relations,” Mark G. Brataas. 
School and Society 66: 221-22, September 20, 1947. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH CAMERON 


To Secure These Rights. The Re- 
port of the President? Committee on 
Civil Rights’ is a singularly impres- 
sive document. By putting its sugges- 
tions into effect the American people 
can give evidence of “capacity for 
vigorous self-criticism and improve- 
ment through the normal processes of 
democracy.” The Committee restates 
in memorable words the essential 
meaning of the American tradition, 
the effort to build a society in which 
“Men are equal, but they are free to 
be different.” It recognizes how far 
America has gone toward this goal but 
it emphasizes the many ways in which 
we fall painfully short of it,—lynch- 
ing, police brutality, alien land laws, 
white primaries, discrimination in the 
armed forces, the “intolerable” situa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., unfair em- 
ployment practices, inadequate legal 
tools to defend civil liberties, and all 
the other ugly blots on the record. Its 
proposals for remedy are principally 
and deliberately stated in terms of 
what government can do, but it points 
out the importance of education as the 
means by which prejudices can be 
broken down and a climate of opinion 
favorable to the realization of civil 


rights created. For moral, economic 
and international reasons, “The Unit- 
ed States can no longer countenance 
these burdens on its common con- 
science, these inroads on its moral 
fiber.” Every teacher has a peculiar 
responsibility to read this report and 
to exemplify and support attitudes 
and conduct “more consonant with the 
spirit of the American heritage of 
freedom.” 

The School in the American Social 
Order by Newton Edwards and Her- 
man G. Rickey’ is as energetic and 
vigorous a book as its sub-title, The 
Dynamics of American Education, 
suggests. As a textbook it is unusually 
readable, substantial and stimulating. 
Its thesis, that “Education is anchored 
in the society of which it is a part,” 
makes the book as much a social and 
economic history as it is a history of 
education. For each period, analysis 
of the institutions of the period and of 
the changes which led into and away 
from them is followed by a presenta- 
tion of how the education system of 
that time reflected and was meant to 
serve the status quo. The authors see 
American education as having been 
shaped by rather than as having 
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shaped our social order in the past. 
The latter part of the book contains 
an intelligent and argumentative pres- 
entation of the increasing complexity 
and integration of American economic 
life and a strong plea that our schools 
play a more positive role in training 
young people to pass intelligent judg- 
ments, to understand alternative so- 
cial and economic views, and to work 
out new policies through democratic 
means. The book is courageous and 
interesting in its interpretation of the 
nature of our problems and the task 
of our schools. 

Our Children Are Cheated® is an 
elaborated and expanded version of 
Benjamin Fine’s recent articles in The 
New York Times on the crisis in 
American education today. Dr. Fine, 
educational editor of The New York 
Times, has visited schools from one 
coast to the other, circularized educa- 
tors for opinions and suggestions, and 
analyzed with care and imagination a 
wide range of statistical data. Much 
that he tells will not be news to Amer- 
ican teachers, but it may give a salu- 
tary shock to the American public 
who support and use our schools. As 
Dr. Fine says, “It is not indifference 
that has kept the school systems in 
such a precarious state—it is ignorance 
of actual conditions.” His book pro- 
vides facts, judgments and proposals 
for the reformation which our school 
system must undergo if it is to be the 
core of our democracy. 

School - and - Work Programs. A 
Study of Experience in 136 School 
Systems* summarizes the conclusions 
of a study carried on jointly by the 
U. S. Office of Education and the 
Children’s Bureau in 1944-46. These 
two agencies concentrated their atten- 
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tion on those programs combining 
school attendance with work for pay 
which mushroomed in many parts of 
the country during the latter part of 
the war period. The pamphlet de- 
scribes many programs of this general 
type, points out their educational 
strengths and weaknesses, and sug- 
gests criteria for testing the soundness 
and value of ventures in this field. 

Twenty-one specialists have con- 
tributed to A Basic Text for Guidance 
Workers, edited by Clifford E. Er- 
ickson.* It covers the standard topics 
in connection with guidance and 
counseling in elementary and secon- 
dary schools, such as tools and tech- 
niques for counseling, individual guid- 
ance, group guidance, working with 
home and community, work experi- 
ence, placement, etc. The book is al- 
most too obviously designed as a text- 
book, with numerous numerical lists, 
—seven activities, twenty-one tech- 
niques, eight things to consider in an 
interview, nine types of information 
to be secured from the pupil and the 
like. However, it contains many sug- 
gestions for procedures and for read- 
ing and should be useful as an intro- 
duction to the general field. 

Anyone who is hunting for a job, 
or is helping someone who is, will find 
Helen M. Woodward’s pamphlet, /f 
You Want a Job, Act Now!®* an excel- 
lent guide. It is direct, specific and 
sensible in suggesting how to choose 
the right job, how to apply for it, how 
to hold it, and how to secure the great- 
est possible satisfaction from it. It in- 
cludes well-selected lists of readings. 

The Camp Fire Girls organization 
has issued a Horizon Club Program 
Book" and an accompanying handbook 
for advisers, Leadership for Horizon 
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Club,® for use in the high-school-age 
dubs which have developed as the se- 
rior division of Camp Fire work. Both 
booklets are lively, colloquial and in- 
telligent, and might be very helpful 
in many groups as guides to effective 
ways of meeting the needs and direct- 
ing the energies of adolescent girls. 


1To Secure These Rights. The Report of the Presi- 
dent's Committe on Civil Rights. With an introduc- 
tion by Charles E. Wilson, Committee Chairman. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1947. xii, 178 pp. 
$1.00. 

2Edwards, Newton and Richey, Herman G., The 
School in the American Social Order. The Dynamics 
of American Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
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Company, 1947. xiv, 880 pp. 

3Fine, Benjamin, Our Children Are Cheated. The 
Crisis in American Education. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1947. xi, 244 pp. $3.00. 

4Legg, Caroline E., Jessen, Carl A., and Proffitt, 
Maris M., School-and-Werk Programs. A Study of 
Experience in 136 School Systems. Washington, D. C.: 
Joint Publication of Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education and U. S. Department of Labor, Division 
ty Labor Standards, Bulletin 1947, No. 9. vi, 59 pp. 
2 

54 Basie Text for Guidance Workers, edited by 
Clifford E. Erickson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947, 
x, 566 pp. 

SWoodward, Helen M., If You Want a Job, Act 
Now! Philadelphia, P. O. Box 2066, Zone 3: Helen 
M. Woodward, 1946. 32 pp. 75c. 

THorizon Club Program Book. New York: Camp 
Fire Girls, 1947. New edition. 126 pp. 70c. 

SLeadership for Horizon Club. New York: Camp 
Fire Girls, 1947, 31 pp. 35c. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Dean Catherine Ellis of Findlay 
College, Findlay, Ohio, was appoint- 
ed by NADW President Dorothy 
Gebauer as the NADW representa- 
tive at the inauguration of President 
Harry Clifford Fox of Findlay Col- 
lege on November 19, 1947. . 

President Sarah Blanding of Vassar 
College is a member of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, appointed by 
President Truman under the terms of 
the Fulbright Act. The Board will put 
into operation the program by which 
foreign governments may pay in part 
for the American surplus property 
purchased abroad, by financial assis- 
tance to Americans for study, teaching 
or research in these countries. 

_ Mrs. Caryl A. Marsh, now residing 
in Paris, has recently been appointed 
a assistant to the Cultural Attache at 
the U. S. Embassy. Mrs. Marsh 
writes, “The bulk of my job is acting 
a a sort of dean to our students in 


France and to French students going 
to the States.” 

The Indiana Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Women and Girls 
met in Indianapolis on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 23, 1947, with Miss Clare A. 
Coolidge, state president, presiding. 
Speakers were Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth, consulting engineer of Mont- 
clair, N. J., and Dr. Dorothy Stratton 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
Washington, D. C. Miss Victoria 
Gross of North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed Miss 
Clare Coolidge, the assistant dean of 
women at Purdue. 

Miss Esther Brown, formerly head- 
mistress of All Saints School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, is now dean of 
women at Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Miss Amelia E. Clark returned to 
dean’s work this year when she ac- 
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cepted the position of dean of women 
at Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn. From 1944 until 
1947, Miss Clark was in the Registra- 
tion Division of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute in Madison, Wis. 

Miss Louise Lobitz is the new dean 
of women at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. Miss Lobitz comes to 
the position from the Division of In- 
ter-American Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Summer W orkshops 
The NADW headquarters office 


has received information concerning 
several workshops or short courses for 
deans and counselors, to be held at va- 
rious colleges and universities during 
the summer of 1948. They are listed 
below, with the dates and the name of 
the director of each course. 
Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 
July 3 - August 14 
Mrs. Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 
of Students 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
June 22 - July 3 
Irma E. Voigt, Dean of Women 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 
August 7-28 
Frank Endicott, Professor of 
Education 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 
July 26 - August 7 
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Mary Jane Wyland, Profe . 


of Education F 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind, 
June 21 - July 3 a 
Helen B. Schleman, Dean { 
Women | 


In addition to the workshops a 
ranged especially for deans, severg 
universities will offer courses in Gui 
ance and Personnel in their regul; 
summer sessions. Among those inst 
tutions which have indicated a wi 
offering in this field are Cornell U; 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; New Ye 
University, New York, N. Y.; Teach 
ers College, Columbia Universi 
New York, N. Y.; and the Univ 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Bulletin 
may be obtained from the director 4 
the summer session at each of the 
places. P 

It should be understood that this 
by no means a complete survey of 
available offerings for the comin 
summer; only those institutions whi¢ 
have been in touch with the headquat 
ters office have been included. At th 
time of going to press, few of the ii 
stitutions were able to supply detal 
about program, leaders, etc. For fi 
ther information, write to the directé 
or supervisor of the workshop, oi 
the National Association of Deans 
Women, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. ¥ 
Washington 6, D. C. ‘4 








